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INTRODUCTION 


Starting out in any sport is always difficult 
whether it be squash, archery or fishing. At 
the beginning it can seem hard enough to 
master the equipment let alone make good 
shots, hit your target or, indeed, catch good 
fish. 

This handbook will help the new angler 
to get started. It sets out the basics of your 
craft, from choosing the equipment to 
learning basic techniques, and advises you 
on how to approach the various styles of 
fishing from freshwater to game fishing. 

Just absorbing the information in this 
book will set you on your way to bigger 
and better catches (and note that the other 
handbooks in this series will also help fill 
some of the blanks). But, of course, to really 
understand where fish live, what they feed 
on, how the tides affect each spot and what 
fish are common at what times, nothing can 
entirely replace experience. The best thing 
any beginner can get is practice: get out as 
often as you can and don’t worry if you 
don’t land many fish to start with — just 
enjoy the day out and treat any catches as 
icing on the cake. 

The beauty of fishing is that you can 
learn as you go along, picking up 
information bit by bit, just like building a 
wall with bricks: you pick up a bit you can 
use and it fits the other bits you already 
have and so on. 

Always keep an open mind, learn from 
others. One of the quickest ways to become 


a proficient angler is to fish with anglers 
who are already competent. Fishing this 
way, you can often get the benefit of many 
years of experience and avoid all the hassles 
and mistakes that often happen when you 
try to do it all yourself. 

Remember too that kids find fishing 
genuinely rewarding and it is a healthy 
outlet for their energy and a focus for their 
curiosity. If you learn to fish and include 
the kids in the process you'll find you have 
a great family activity that you can enjoy 
together, particularly during holidays or at 
weekends. 

Fishing should always be fun. Don’t 
expect to become an expert overnight — 
that takes time and perseverance — just 
enjoy the sport and try to learn as much as 


possible as you go along. 
Good fishing! 


Beach fishing at Cape Naturaliste in Western 


Australia 
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ROD SELECTION 


It doesn’t take much to be dazzled by the 
range of fishing rods in today’s market. 
Choosing a fishing rod starts with an 
understanding of the materials and 
components used and a knowledge of the 
types of rods available on the market. 


GRAPHITE, 
BORON OR FIBREGLASS? 


Fishing rod materials haven’t escaped the 
high-tech race of the space age. Boron, 
graphite, kevlar and composites of these 
materials and others are the latest 


innovations in rods. Of these changes only 
graphite has made a real impression. 

Graphite speeds the recovery rate of a rod 
when it is flexed. It is much lighter than 
fibreglass but not nearly as strong. To 
overcome the strength problem, composites 
of fibreglass and graphite are used. 

Hollow fibreglass rods are the most 
popular rods on the market. They are a 
little heavier than graphite, but stand up to 
rough treatment much better. Less sensitive 


Typical rod action curves 


are the solid fibreglass rods which, 
although heavier than hollow fibreglass, 
stand up best to rough treatment. 


TAPER 


The taper of a rod both indicates and 
describes its action. The three main terms 
used are slow, medium and fast taper. 

Slow Taper: These rods have a soft action 
and form a round parabolic curve when 
flexed. They are mostly used for light bait 
fishing where casting and presentation is 
paramount. Luderick and light sidecast rods 
fit very well into this category. 

Medium Taper: These rods are general- 
purpose tools with a firm but smooth 
casting action. They tend to bend from the 
centre of the rod when flexed. 

Fast Taper: These rods, as the name 
suggests, have more than half of the rod 
rigid with most of the bend in the top third 
of the rod. They provide the angler with 
powerful casting tools that can push a lure 
or sinker over considerable distances. 


Fast action 


W ALL THICKNESS 


A fishing rod blank (the basic rod before 
the tip, guides, reel seat and grips are 
added) is made by wrapping fibreglass or 
composite cloth around a solid steel 
mandrel. The cloth is saturated with resin 
before being wrapped on the mandrel. Then 
when the blank has cured, the steel rod is 


withdrawn. 

What makes a rod either heavy or light 
in weight is the number of wraps of cloth 
used in its manufacturing process. This is 
reflected in the numbering system used by 
Australian and New Zealand rod 
manufacturers. The first number indicates 
the number of wraps of cloth.and the rest 
indicate the length in inches. For example, 
a 4144 rod has four wraps of glass and is 
144 inches long. Wall thickness adds to or 
detracts from the action of the rod. The 
weight of rod you require of course depends 
on your needs. 
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Rod guides have to be kept in good condition. 


(GUIDES 


Rod guides or runners serve the sole 
purpose of keeping the line path relatively 


close to the rod. Having a correct spread, 
number and placement of guides on your 
rod is crucial to the rod’s performance. 
Excess line wear can also result from badly 
placed guides. 

Guides have also kept up with the times. 
Advances in materials and design ensure 
that they have extremely high performance 
standards. The most important point with 
guides is that they are kept in good | 
condition. A cracked guide, or one popped 
from its mounting, can cause line wear very 
quickly. 


GRIPS 


Good quality, comfortable rod grips are 


important to the angler’s ability to cast and 
fight fish. Hypalon or Duralon are trade 
names for EVA (expanded vinyl acetate) rod 
grips. This material is hard to go past and 
will prove efficient in almost all cases. Cork 
grips are rarely used on production rods, 
but cork does provide a very comfortable, 
serviceable grip material. 


WINCHES 


The winch fitting or reel seat is that part of 
the rod which secures the reel in place. 
Most have two hoods to hold the reel feet 
and one or more screw rings to lock them 
tight. 
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FERRULES 


Most anglers prefer a one-piece rod, but 
these may be impractical to carry. The vast 
majority of today’s manufactured two-piece 
rods have built-in glass-to-glass ferrules 
incorporated into the rod design. These are 
extremely effective with little loss of 
strength or casting action and with the 
advantage of always being easy to separate. 

Chrome-brass ferrules, on the other 
hand, are prone to jamming and should be 
separated and lubricated at the end of each 
fishing session. 


BINDINGS AND FINISH 


Most off-the-rack rods are bound with the 
foot of the guide wrapped against the blank 
with fine thread and finished with a quick- 
drying, clear epoxy. Higher-quality rods 
have a layer of thread beneath the foot of 
the guide called the underbinding. This 
ensures that the guide foot doesn’t damage 
the walls of the blank and create a weak spot. 


A forest of fibreglass. The 


range of rods available ts vast. 


ROD DESIGN 


Fishing rods are usually designed with a 
specific purpose in mind. They are aimed at 
fishing a defined terrain with a particular 
style of reel and often for a specific fish 
species or group of species. Rods may also 
be designed primarily for casting, as in the 
case with fly rods and some beach and rock 
rods. On the other hand, game rods and jig 
sticks are built with fish fighting in mind. 

Identifying your fishing needs will help 
pin-point the rod that suites you. Two or 
three rods are all that’s needed to satisfy 
most anglers’ fishing requirements. 


MATCHING ROD TO REEL 


An angler with a mismatched rod and reel 
is starting out behind the eight ball. The 
rod’s casting ability is reduced and the 


outfit may be awkward to use. 

As previously mentioned, fishing rods 
are designed to fit a particular style of reel. 
Each reel type is fixed to the rod in a 
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slightly different position and cast in a 
different manner. The butt configuration 
(the distance between the end of the rod 
{butt} and the point where the reel seat 1s 
mounted) signposts the rod’s intended use. 
RODS FOR SIDECAST 

AND CENTREPIN REELS 

Sidecast fishing outfits are popular with 
beach, rock, breakwall and estuary anglers. 
Centrepin outfits have a more limited 
application, but find particular favour with 
anglers fishing for luderick. 

Rods that match centrepin reels can be of 
any taper and include popular, slow-taper 
rods that offer optimum casting ability on 
lightly weighted rigs. These sticks are 
usually about 3 to 4 metres long. 

Sidecast rods should have the reel seat or 
winch positioned close to the butt to 
facilitate a proper casting technique. The 
reel is normally fixed anywhere between 15 
and 30 cm from the butt end of the blank. 
Robs TO SUIT THREADLINE REELS 
Threadline fishing outfits are by far the 
most popular. They are suited to all forms 
of freshwater and saltwater angling. They 
are relatively easy to use and are proficient 
casting and fish fighting tools. 

Whether it’s a light trout rod or a long, 
heavy beach rod that you're after, threadline 
rods should have a light tip for casting and 
at least five line guides excluding the tip. 

On lighter rods the butt is about 20 to 
30 cm. On beach and rock rods and rods 
intended for bluewater sportfish, the butt is 
rested in the groin and the reel stationed up 
to 50 cm from the end of the blank. 


RODS FOR BAITCASTERS 

AND CLOSED-FACE REELS 

Threadline and sidecast reels are mounted 
under the rod but baitcasters and closed- 
face reels ride on top with the guides facing 
upwards. 

Baitcasting rods should have at least 
seven guides, preferably eight, and these 
should be spaced to eliminate or minimise 
line rub on the blank when the rod 1s 
loaded. Generally, a fast-taper rod is 
preferred for its beefier fighting and casting 
properties. 

Baitcaster rods are often fitted with a 
pistol grip to support the hand during 
casting and the grip may vary in length 
from 20 to 40 cm. Longer butts are used for 
double-handed casting while the shorter 
ones are for single-handed casting. Most 
baitcasting rods are about 1.6 to 2 metres 
long, although longer sticks are used for 
rock and beach work. 


OVERHEAD 
CASTING RODS 


Using overhead-type tackle takes a little 
effort but, once mastered, provides a very 
good fishing system. Casting rods in this 
category are usually at least 3 metres long 
with a fine tip for casting and a powerful 
butt end for fighting fish and developing 
power for distance casting. They should 
have eight guides and a tip. 

The reel is usually situated at least 
50 cm from the butt end of the blank for 
double-handed casting. 
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JIG AND GAME RODS 


Jig sticks and game rods are reserved for the 
bluewater, offshore angler. Jig sticks are 
used for specialised lure jigging in deep 
water and also make useful short-range 
casting and trolling rods. Game rods are 
designed to fish an exact line class, and are 
fitted with expensive hardware. 

Game and jig rods are designed to be 
used with heavy-duty overhead reels. They 
are nearly always less than 2 metres long to 
gain maximum leverage when fighting fish. 

Land-based, live bait or game rods are 
usually a little longer and have a slightly 


lighter tip. These sticks generally have 
more in common with jig rods and are 
about 2 to 3 metres long, with the reel 
positioned between 35 and 50 cm above 
the butt. 


FLy RODS 


Fly rods are designed specifically for casting 
a special fly line and are rated in relation to 
the different line weights, that is, a No. 6 
rod is designed to cast a No. 6 fly line. The 
winch fitting stations the reel below the 
grip, at the very bottom of the rod. 


A game fishing rod in action. Game rods are usually short to gain maximum leverage when fighting 


big fish. 


CHOOSING A REEL 


Selecting the reel that will suit your fishing 
needs is a matter of understanding the way 
reels work and establishing exactly what 
you want them to do. 

While all fishing reels are designed to 
perform a range of basic fishing functions, 
most suit one or two specific fishing styles 
better than others. 

Reels serve four basic purposes: they 
store line, they retrieve line, they help fight 
the fish and they effectively release line 
during the cast or when paying out slack. 


MATCHING 
REEL AND LINE 


As previously mentioned, matching the reel 
to the dimensions of your rod 1s crucial. It 
has a distinct bearing on the efficiency of 
your fishing outfit. The selection of a 
suitable combination for your fishing needs 
will depend on the line strength and style 
of fishing you're into. 

As a rough rule of thumb, the smallest 
reels are suited to freshwater, estuary and 
light work with line up to about 4 kg 
breaking strain. Middle-weight reels suit 
light rock and beach work, and boat-based 
bay or estuary fishing with line up to 8 kg 
breaking strength. For long casting, big 
fish, beach and rock applications, the large 
size, big capacity reels are in order. Boat- 
based, offshore anglers usually opt for large 
capacity threadline or overhead reels. Deck 
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winches and large centrepins are also used 
for deep water bottom fishing. 


SELECTING A SIDECAST 


The sidecast reel is the simplest design and 
perhaps the most effective casting reel on 
the tackle shop shelf. As the name suggests, 
it is cast by switching or rotating the spool 
from its vertical, winding position to a 
horizontal, casting position. 

Sidecast reels consist of a fibreglass, 
bakelite or graphite spool from 10 cm to 
18 cm in diameter mounted on a spindle 
supported by a chrome-brass backing plate. 
Sidecast reels come with or without drags, 
though drag models are superior for 
fighting large fish. 

Small sidecast reels are well suited to 
bream and luderick fishing while medium 


A sidecast reel with a fibreglass spool 


to large sidecasts are popular for distance 
casting. They find wide acceptance among 
beach, breakwall and rock fishing anglers. 

Sidecasts have the advantage of being 
extremely simple, resulting in low 
maintenance and relatively trouble-free 
fishing. On the negative side, they have a 
relatively slow retrieve rate not really suited 
to spinning with lures, and they are 
somewhat prone to line twist. 


THREADLINES 


Threadline, spinning or ‘eggbeater’ reels are 


the most versatile, easy to use and popular 
of all fishing reels. They come in a range of 
sizes from small, ultra-light models for 
freshwater use to large, robust crankers for 
rock, beach and bluewater fishing. 

Threadline reels are more automated. 
They have an oscillating spool to evenly lay 
the line, and a drag and gearing system. 
Many threadlines have a fast retrieve suited 
to high speed spinning for tuna, tailor, 
salmon and the like. The retrieve speed is 
related to the gearing and spool diameter of 
the reel. 


Threadline reels are the most 
popular and ideal for estuary 
fishing. 


BAITCASTERS 


The small revolving drum reels known as 
baitcasters are particularly efficient when 
fighting large fish on light line. They also 
have an excellent reputation for casting 
accuracy. Unfortunately, baitcasters can be 
difficult tools to master as, unlike 
threadline or sidecast reels which stop 
paying out when the bait or lure hits the 
water, the baitcaster has to be ‘checked’ at 
the right moment by the angler’s thumb. 
Furthermore, if the angler fails to match 
the revolutions of the drum with the air 
speed of the cast object, this can result in 
bad over-runs of the line (also known as 
‘bird’s nests’). However, the effort involved 
in learning the ropes usually pays off. 
Baitcasters with a magnetic cast control 
help teach the basics. 

Baitcasters have good drag systems and 
are suitable for light and medium fishing. 


OVERHEADS 


Overhead casting reels are favoured by 
many experienced rockhoppers, 


beachcasters and offshore anglers. They are 
well-engineered reels suited to chasing 
snapper, mackerel, salmon, mulloway, 
kingfish and tuna. 

Many models are built with distance 
casting in mind and they do this job well. 
Like the baitcaster, the overhead requires 
some skill and practice to cast. 

Large overhead reels are used for game 
fishing. They are expensive items as reels 
for this style of fishing have to be very well 
constructed and very strong. Most are fitted 
with lever drags and offer superb 
smoothness over a wide range of clutch 
settings. Standard overhead reels are fitted 
with a star-type drag. 


CLOSED-FACE REELS 


Although extremely popular in the United 
States, the closed-face reel finds little favour 
with Aussie anglers. It is susceptible to 
corrosion because the line is housed inside 
the reel and the gearing system 1s generally 
too light for our style of fishing. In 
addition, drag performance and line 


capacity are often below par. 


Closed-face reels are best suited to light 
freshwater fishing for trout, bass and redfin, 
using lines of 2 to 4 kg breaking strain. 


CENTREPIN 
AND FLY REELS 


Centrepin reels and fly reels are of the same 
basic construction: a spindle mounted to a 
backing plate with a spool that revolves 
around it. 

Centrepin reels find a big following with 
anglers specialising in luderick and bream 
fishing. The free running spool on a 
centrepin feeds line to a drifting float 
without effort. Centrepin reels have no drag 
system; the angler controls the reel totally. 

Fly reels are a different kettle of fish. 
They usually only serve the purpose of 
storing line. The most important 
prerequisite in a fly reel is that it 1s 
lightweight. 

Deep sea winches are also a centrepin- 
type reel. They have one purpose: to drop a 
heavy weight to the bottom and winch 
solid fish back to the top. Most deep sea 
winches have a drag fitted. 


A backlash or ‘bird’s nest’ caused 
by uncontrolled spool revolutions 


on an overhead reel. 


HANDLINES 


Despite all the whizz-bang, high-tech 
developments in fishing tackle, the simple 
handline still remains popular with a large 
portion of the fishing fraternity, from 
newcomers to the sport to experts. There's 
no simpler way of catching fish — and few 
that are more enjoyable — than with a 
handline. 

The direct feel of a handline gives you 
that invaluable hands-on sensitivity and 
touch for detecting cunning and soft-biting 
bait takers. Handlines can be set up so that 
they roll when a fish takes the bait and offer 
little resistance. Another benefit of 
handlines is their ease of storage; in a small 
boat this is very important. 

Handlines are extremely versatile fishing 
tools. They are equally suited to estuary 
fishing and deep water work. However, 
handlines have their limitations in certain 
styles of fishing. Having a relatively slow 
hand-powered retrieve, handlines aren’t 
particularly suited to spinning with lures, 


Beginners and experts alike 


enjoy using simple handlines. 


nor are they at home where long-distance 
casting is required. Furthermore, as they 
offer no reach or clearance over ledges or 
boulders, handlines are not a good tool for 
fishing off ocean rocks. 

Overall, handlines are best suited to boat 
fishing, angling from piers, jetties and 
wharves, or casting from the shore where 
there is a clean bottom or deep water close 
in. They can also be used for short range 
beach fishing, particularly where there is 
little or no surf. 


HANDCASTERS 


Handcasters are the most popular handline 
storage devices, and come in a range of sizes 
and spool depths designed to accommodate 
different strengths and lengths of line. 

Deep spool, large diameter handcasters 
are made for storing heavier line, while the 
smaller, shallow spool models are better for 
light lines and are especially good for 


estuary and boat work. Remember, the 
larger the spool diameter the quicker the 
retrieve when line is being wound back 
onto it, and the better it is for casting. 
Avoid very small diameter handcasters, 
even when using light lines. 

Traditionally made from wood, 
handcasters are now mainly made from 
high-impact plastic. These serve the same 
purpose as wooden handcasters, are 
virtually indestructible and don’t rot. Most 
have slots in the rear face of the spool to 
hold a hook, lure or other rig and some 
have a three-armed ‘star’ of inner spokes to 
provide a good hand grip when casting. 


CASTING WITH 
HANDCASTERS 


Casting a handcaster is fairly 
straightforward. There are a couple of 
different but proven techniques, though the 
three basic steps remain the same. These 
steps are: 

1. Hold the handcaster with the left hand 
(if you are right-handed) and point the 
outer tim in the direction you intend to 
cast. Make sure you keep the face of the 
handcaster open and free of fingers and 
other obstructions that could catch the line. 
2. Load up for the cast. Hold the line in the 
right hand about 50 to 80 cm above the 
sinker. The most controlled method is to 
use an underhand or sideways swing, or 
sweeping action, especially when casting 
out soft baits. However, some anglers prefer 
to swing the rig around helicopter fashion 
on either a vertical plane or horizontally, 
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above the head. If using this technique, 
limit yourself to three full rotations. 

3. Finally, release the line and project your 
rig towards its intended target, making 
sure you keep the rim of the handcaster 
open and facing seaward, but also retain a 
firm grip on it. 

An alternative method is to strip a long 
length of line off onto the ground, making 
sure it lays down neatly and isn’t going to 
get caught around anything. Then proceed 
to cast as explained above. 

A final word of warning: casting 
handlines with the circular, ‘helicopter’ 
method described above can be dangerous if 
there are people wandering around. In 
crowded areas, especially jetties and piers, 
stick to the underarm or side swing. 


CORKS FOR 
DELICATE WORK 


Cork cylinders aren’t as versatile as 
handcasters. They have a limited casting 
range due to their small diameter. 
However, the greatest benefit of fishing 
with cork is that it is light and offers next 
to no resistance when a fish takes the bait. 
A light cork will bounce around the 
bottom of the boat or on a smooth 
shoreline, giving line with virtually no 
restraint and allowing the fish to swallow 
the bait. 

Corks don’t offer a particularly large line 
capacity and for this reason they are mainly 
restricted to light line fishing. However, in 
the hands of an experienced estuary 
handliner, corks are lethal fishing tools. 
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BASIC KNOTS 


More big fish are lost due to knot failure 
than as a result of any other single cause. 
Knowing how to tie a selection of basic 
knots is therefore essential for successful 
fishing. 


PROPERTIES OF NYLON 


Today’s nylon line is a very sophisticated 
material. It is strong yet supple, and it is 
also very smooth-skinned and slippery. 
Because of this smooth surface, nylon has a 
tendency to slip out of a knot. 

While any join or knot in nylon line will 
reduce its effective strength, a number of 
recommended knots, tied correctly, will 
minimise this loss of strength. Most of 
these knots have a strength of at least 80 
per cent of the line’s breaking strain. 

Nylon line does not like to bite into 
itself. A simple ‘granny’ knot in a piece of 
mono will effectively halve its breaking 
strain. Good knots are a combination of 
rolls and locking hitches that pull evenly 
together without pinching the line. 


BASIc TIPs 


Knots should be snugged tightly down 
without being placed under excessive 
strain. A properly tied knot will pull down 
and lock tight under firm, even pressure. 
Heat caused by friction is the death knell 
for nylon line. To reduce this heat, wet the 


line with saliva as you slide the knot tight. 
Then pull the knot down snugly, using a 
slow, steady pressure. Always test the knot 
after you've tied it. Give it a firm pull 
without jerking, but don’t be too rigorous. 
Only after this test should you trim the 
knot’s tag end, always leaving a few 
millimetres in case of slight slippage. 


JOINING LINES 


The Blood Knot: For joining lines, 
nothing surpasses the effectiveness of the 
Blood Knot (see illustration, p. 16). 

With practice, it is quick and easy to tie 
and has a strength of at least 75 per cent of 
the line’s unknotted breaking strain. 

To tie a Blood Knot, cross the two 
strands of line 15 or 20 cm back from their 
tag ends (1). Next, wrap one strand around 
the other four or five times before passing it 
back between the two lines (2). 

Repeat the procedure on the other side, 
this time passing the tag through the 
middle from the opposite side (3). 
Lubricate the knot and draw tight. Test 
with steady pressure then trim the tags (4). 


TYING LINE TO A Hook 


The Locked Half Blood Knot: The 
Locked Half Blood Knot or Locked Clinch 
Knot is a basic hitch used to tie nylon line 
to a hook, swivel or ring. 


Pass the end through the hook eye or 
swivel and wind it around the main line 
four or five times as with the full Blood 
Knot above. Return the tag end through 
the loop formed immediately above the eye 
of the hook. Then return the running end 
of the line through the large loop it forms 
with the standing part of the line. 


TYING LINE TO 
SWIVEL OR RING 


The Hangman’s Noose: This knot, also 


called the Uni Knot, is especially suited to 
use with stiff, heavy lines. 

To tie a Uni Knot, pass the end of the 
line through the eyelet and form a 
backhand loop (1). Next pass the tag 
through the loop, at least four times (2). 
Lubricate, draw tight and trim (3-4). 


RIGGING HOOKS 
ABOVE A SINKER 


The Blood Bight Dropper: This knot can 
be used to fish more than one hook above a 


sinker, 

To tie a Blood Bight Dropper, double the 
required length of line as shown (1), take 
the double end back around the doubled 
strands three to five times (2), then back 
through the loop at the end (3). Lubricate 
with saliva then pull tight with a strong, 
even pressure (4). 

To attach a hook or eyed sinker, simply 
pass the loop through the eyelet and over 
the end of the item of tackle. Terminals 
attached in this way are easily removed 
without cutting the line. 
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The Blood Bight Dropper 


HOOKS 


The hook remains possibly the most 
important single component 1n an angler’s 
equipment. When it comes to choosing a 
hook the two essential decisions are 
whether the hook is the right size to hook 
and hold the fish being sought, and 
whether the hook will present the bait in 
the desired fashion. 


HOOK SIZES 


The size coding of hooks is governed by a 
system which begins in the middle and 
works out towards both ends. Taking the 
No. 1 hook as average, those smaller than 
No. | are denoted by 2, 3, 4 and so on, 
getting smaller and smaller as the number 
increases. Those hooks larger than No. 1 are 
denoted by 1/0, 2/0, 3/0, 4/0 and so on, 
getting larger and larger. 

Usually fishermen get by using no more 
than a handful of patterns and sizes. 


Even though tiny, a hook like 
this can still land fairly big 
fish. 


IMPORTANT FEATURES 


Pattern: This is the design or style of 
hook, usually denoted by names such as 
Suicide, Sneck, Viking, etc. 

Gauge: The gauge is the thickness of the 
wire used in the hook. The same pattern 


may be available in a range of gauges. 
Suicide hooks, as an example, have a light 
pattern 9263 and a heavy pattern in 92554. 
The gauge is usually denoted by 1X for 
standard hooks, 2X for heavy gauge and 3X 
for very heavy gauge. 

Gape: This is the distance between the 
barb and shank of the hook. The gape 
should be wide enough to ensure positive 
penetration of the fish’s mouth. 

Point: From the barb to the end of the 
hook is the point. Points need to be sharp. 
Many new hooks are chemically sharpened 
but most other hooks need to be touched 
up with a file or stone before use. 

Set: Hooks can be straight, kirbed (offset) 


or reversed. This refers to the direction of 
the hook point in line with the shank. A 
straight hook has the point in line with the 
shank while a reversed hook has the point 
angled to the left and a kirbed hook has the 
point angled to the right. Straight shank 
hooks are a must for trolled lures because 
they don’t spin as an offset hook will if 
trolled. 

Sliced Shank: Some hook patterns offer 
slices on the shank. These reversed, metal 
thorns actually hold the bait in place very 
firmly and can be a handy extra when using 
worms, prawns and yabbies. 


BEsT WAY TO BUY 


Hooks can be bought by the box, which 
usually contains either 50 or 100 hooks, or 
in smaller lots of 10 or 12. However, the 
unit cost of each hook is much lower if you 
buy the box and this is by far the best way 
to buy commonly used sizes. 

For the weekend fisherman, the majority 
of fishing situations would be more than 
adequately covered by the 24 hook sizes 
between sizes No. 12 and 12/0. Very small 
hooks are usually the domain of trout fly 
anglers who tie imitations of small insects. 
Hooks larger than 12/0 are the sole 
province of heavy tackle game fishermen 
taking marlin, sharks, etc. 


CARE OF HOOKS 


Hooks are made from wire especially 
tempered to give strength and coated with 
various substances for durability and 
intended application. 


All hooks, even ‘stainless’ models, will 
rust after prolonged exposure to salt water 
and air. Hooks should be kept in a 
watertight container. Those not in constant 
use should be kept at home away from 
corrosive elements. 

It is usually best to carry in the tackle 
box just enough hooks for a couple of trips. 
The combination of wet fingers and salt 
spray will combine to rust hooks quite 
rapidly. 


Hook TYPES 


Kendall Kirby: This is one of the oldest 
and most popular hook types available. It is 


made with a ringed eye that 1s either 
straight, turned down or open to facilitate 
ganging. It has a moderate gape with long 
point to ensure solid hook-ups, and 1s 
moderately strong. 

Sneck: This pattern of hook, in the smaller 
sizes, is very popular with luderick 
fishermen. It has a square bend and a fairly 
long point. In the larger sizes, it can be 
particularly effective when fishing for black 
bream as it will take and hold soft baits 
such as puddings, pipis and mussels. 
Limerick: Being a strong, straight set 
hook with a deep throat and long point, 
this is not an easy hook for a fish to throw. 
Limericks are particularly successful when 
combined with saltwater lures or flies. They 
also make good ganged hooks. 

Viking: This is a general-purpose hook, 
due to its strong, forged shank. It has a 
round bend, long point and turned down 
eye. It is very popular with snapper 
fishermen. 


Ee 
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Suicide: With a wide, parabolic bend and 
turned-in point, this type hooks fish 
exceptionally well. The Suicide’s short, low 
leverage shank suits chunky-cut baits as 
well as prawns and pudding mixes. It is 
extremely strong. 

Longshank: Popular for taking whiting, 
leatherjackets and flathead, it is like the 


Kendall Kirby hook but has a longer shank. 


O'Shaughnessy: Due to its strength and 
construction, this hook is widely used by 
offshore sport fishermen. The straight 
needle point can be slightly turned out for 
deeper penetration. 

Seamaster and Southern Tuna 
Patterns: These strong, forged hooks are 
popular with game fishermen. They have a 
brazed eye, a wide, round-forged bend and 
the point is often bent back towards the 
shank for better penetration and holding 
power. They are also quite expensive. 
Eastern Estuary: A new type of hook 
designed specifically for blackfish and 
estuary bream fishing. It is a round bend 
hook, having the point directly parallel 
with the shank, but it also has an unusual 
20° outwards bend in the top third of the 
shank. This gives a very quick hook up and 
strong penetration power. The hook is 
available in black, or green as a shrimp/ 
minnow/weed hook. 

Tru-turn Hooks: These hooks are 
designed to turn the point upwards when 
pulled through the mouth of the fish and it 
is claimed that this adds to hook ups. 
Treble: This hook is usually fitted to a 
lure. Although it looks ferocious, many fish 
manage to throw trebles more successfully 
than a single hook. 
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— Kendall Kirby 


Limerick 


Viking 


Suicide 


Seamaster 


Treble 


LINE TALK 


Line is the vital link between the angler 
and the fish. The two main types of fishing 
line are nylon monofilament (also called 
nylon or mono) and multi-filaments, a term 
which includes braided nylons as well as 
dacron and micron. 

Multi-filaments are rarely used for 
general fishing in Australia, being confined 
to the world of fly fishing and game 
fishing. Nylon monofilament, on the other 
hand, is used by almost every angler. 

Nylon is made from petroleum-based 
polymers and has a range of qualities 
governed by its chemical mix and the 
method of production. 


CHOOSING 
THE RIGHT LINE 


For the general angler certain 
characteristics of nylon monofilament 
are very significant. 
STRETCH AND ELASTICITY 
Although all nylon lines are elastic and 
stretch before breaking, the amount of 
stretch and elasticity varies from brand to 
brand. Some degree of stretch in a line 1s a 
good thing as it acts along with the rod as a 
shock absorber to prevent the line snapping 
when the fish or angler jerks suddenly. 
However, too much stretch 1s a 
disadvantage, primarily because it reduces 
the angler’s contact with biting fish or the 
bait. If you raise your rod tip to strike at a 
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fish and the line stretches so much that the 
hook does not dig in, you are working with 
too elastic a line. 

STRENGTH AND DIAMETER 

The breaking strength or breaking strain of 
a line means just that: the maximum 
weight it can hold before breaking. This 1s 
stated on the spool, usually together with 
the diameter of the line. More expensive 
premium brand lines tend to be much 
thinner for a given breaking strain than 
their less expensive counterparts. Thin lines 
have several important advantages: more 
can be put onto a reel, there 1s less wind 
and water drag, they can be cast further and 
they are much harder for the fish to see. 
Thicker lines on the other hand are often 
more abrasion resistant. 

LIMPNESS 

Good lines are relatively limp and lie flat 
ona reel, without tending to straighten or 
spring into coils all the time. They are 
somewhat easier to handle, knot and cast. A 
disadvantage of softer lines is that they are 
often susceptible to abrasion. 

COLOUR 

Fishing line comes in a big range of colours 
but, generally, neutral colours are best, for 
the obvious reason that they are less visible 
to fish. However, bright fluorescent lines 
have decided advantages where visual 
contact and control are needed, for instance 
when trolling or casting under overhanging 
branches. 


ABRASION RESISTANCE 

This quality tends to be a trade-off against 
limpness and smaller diameter. Because of 
the molecular structure of nylon, excessive 
frictional heat can quickly weaken nylon 
lines and cause them to break. So too can 
dragging them across rocks, snags or other 
harsh surfaces. 


MAJOR ENEMIES OF 
NYLON FISHING LINE 


Excellent as they are, nylon fishing lines 


have a number of enemies. 

SUNLIGHT 

All nylon lines deteriorate if exposed to the 
sun’s ultraviolet radiation for too long. You 
can therefore extend the life of your lines by 
storing them in tackle boxes or cupboards. 
ABRASION 

Sand, rocks, barnacles, faulty rod runners 
and a host of other obstacles give lines a 
tough time. Careful anglers should ensure 
that items such as rod runners, bail arm 
rollers and level wind carriers are in top 
condition to minimise abrasion. 

BAD KNOTS 

Most modern lines have a high knotting 
strength, but softer ones can be damaged by 
knots that result in strands cutting back 
into one another. Always take care to tie 
good knots and lubricate them with saliva 
as they are tightened. 

CHEMICALS 

Nylon is impervious to attack from most 
chemicals encountered by the average 
fisherman. However, when storing lines 
make sure they are not in the same 
cupboard as acids or alkalis. If you use a 
mosquito repellent containing dimethyl- 
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phthalate, wash your hands before touching 
your lines because that chemical can also 
weaken nylon. Generally speaking, aerosol 
lubricants such as WD40 and CRC do not 
damage line, but their odour may repel fish. 


CARING FOR LINES 


Gently flush the full spool with fresh water 
after each fishing trip. The water will easily 


penetrate the layers of line and remove salt 
and grit. 

Check for abrasion by running the end of 
the line through your fingers. Damaged 
line will show up as rough patches, tiny 
pale spots or as small bits of nylon breaking 
away from the line. 

Regularly discard a few metres from the 
working end of the line, especially when re- 
rigging after a snag or bust-off. 

Refill all reels regularly with fresh line. 


This should be done at least once a year, 
more often if you fish regularly. 


It’s up to the angler to choose the type of line that 
best suits their fishing style. 
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SINKERS 


To many anglers there's nothing more to 
sinkers than tying one on the line. 
However, with all the different shapes and 
sizes available, it is important to have a 
proper understanding of their applications. 

Sinkers have two basic functions: to 
allow the line to be cast out and to keep a 
bait beneath the surtace of the water at the 
desired depth. A sinker can also be used to 
balance a float so that it registers a bite. 

Most sinkers are made of lead and the 
choice of sinker weight and design depends 
on the locality to be fished, the conditions 
of the water and the type of fish the angler 
is trying to catch. Generally the golden rule 
is the lighter the sinker the better the 
result. 

Many fish reject a bait because they react 
unfavourably to, or are suspicious of, the 
weight or appearance of a sinker. Bream 
and trout can be particularly wary of any 
object on the line above the bait. 


A variety of sinkers including (clockwise from 
top left): ball sinkers, pyramid sinker, bomb 
stnkers, channel sinkers, barrel sinker, bean 


sinker, split shot sinkers. 


i) 
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In many instances, the sinker’s role is to 
maintain contact with the bottom, but not 
to anchor the bait in that position. A 
moving bait will always catch more fish. 

The right sinker for the fish you are 
targeting should be sufficient to gradually 
and naturally carry your bait to the fish’s 
feeding depth. Of course, in most fishing 
situations there are other variables to be 
taken into consideration. Wind, tide, wave 
strength and line thickness all have a 
bearing on how quickly your bait will sink 
to the bottom. If you're not sure what size 
sinker is suitable for the fish you are 
targeting, you're far better off opting for 
one on the light side that will eventually 
reach the bottom but in doing so will also 
cover an entire spectrum of fishing depths. 

When using berley it is always advisable 
to have your bait weighted so it sinks at 
about the same rate as the berley is sinking. 

When fishing the still, tranquil waters of 
a lake or estuary, it is normally sufficient to 
use a light sinker or none at all. Beach and 
rock fishermen need a heavier sinker that 
will hold the rig against wave and current 
action. Deep sea bottom fishermen need 
sinkers that will get a bait to the bottom 
and maintain contact during the drift. 


TYPES OF SINKER 


Sinkers come in a wide range of shapes, but 


four types cover most fishing situations. 


These are the ball, split shot, snapper and 
barrel sinkers. Each has particular 
advantages in certain locations. 

Sinkers are generally numbered from 00 
for the smallest ball sinker then move up to 
0), 1, 2, 3, and so on. However, many larger 
sinkers are described by their weight in 
grams or ounces. 

Asa rule, the needs of 80 per cent of 
anglers will be meet by the ball or bean 
sinker, with a few of the specialist sinkers 
reserved for specific fishing situations. 
BALL SINKER 
A ball of lead with a hole through the 
middle through which the line is fed. The 
ball sinker is a natural for casting, although 
it runs second to the snapper lead which is 
favourite with most rock anglers seeking 
long-distance casts. Ball sinkers are 
available in all sizes to suit all applications. 


| Split shot sinkers 


SNAPPER LEAD 

Favoured by deep-sea and distance-casting 
rock anglers using heavy lines, these are 
long, tapered sinkers which have an eye at 
the thinner end. Their shape helps them 
plummet quickly to the bottom without 
any tumbling. They are used extensively for 
oftshore fishing for snapper and other fish. 

Snapper leads are often used in rock 
fishing as the flat sides plane them up off 
the bottom quickly, helping to avoid snags. 
They also holds the bottom well. 

SPLIT SHOT 

These small, ball-shaped sinkers have a cut 
halfway through them rather than a central 
hole. They are placed in position and then 
held in place by being crimped or squeezed 
closed on the line. 

Split shots are useful for fine tuning the 
balance of a float and when just a tiny 
amount of lead is required above a bait. 
They are also useful because they can be 
added to the line without altering the 
existing rig. They are particularly suited to 
calm conditions. 

Split shot sinkers have two 
disadvantages. Firstly, they can do damage 
to the line if applied too tightly. Secondly, 
because they are fixed to the line, larger 
split shots can deter shy fish like bream. 
BARREL, BEAN AND BUG 
These sinkers are all variations on one 
theme and are used for offshore, estuary and 
freshwater work. They are particularly 
useful in heavy currents because of their 
reduced water resistance and low snagging 
qualities. Barrel sinkers are also good for 
weighting floats or as added weight on 
ganged pilchard rigs. 
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OTHER SINKERS 

Channel Sinkers: Favoured by many 
estuary bream anglers. Used where there 1s 
a fair amount of current or tide, but when 
the bait must be presented naturally with 
plenty of movement. 

Spoon Sinkers: Usually chosen by beach 
and rock anglers. Hold the bottom well and 
plane up rapidly on the retrieve to avoid 
snags. 

Helmet Sinkers: Popular with beach 


A selection from the huge 


range of sinkers available 


from most tackle shops 


Snapper 


Anti-kink 
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fishermen. Effective in holding the bottom 
against wave turbulence and currents. 
Bomb Sinkers: Popular for accurate and 
long-distance casting, and for dropper lines. 
Shaped like a bomb and have a barrel 
swivel moulded to the top which helps 
avoid line twist. 

Star Sinker: A four-cornered sinker 
popular with beach anglers. Available with 
a moulded swivel top. 


Bar beach 


SWIVELS, RINGS 
AND TRACES 


Swivels, rings and traces, these seemingly 
unimportant little items of fishing tackle, 
are often overlooked by anglers, despite 
being an important part of all fishing. 

One small swivel can prevent awesome 
line twist problems; a heavy duty ring can 
save the loss of that expensive lure and the 
fish that has taken it; and a trace may make 
landing that prize fish much easier. A 
proper understanding of the uses of 
terminal tackle is a crucial step to 
successful, trouble-free fishing. 


THE SWIVEL 


Basically, the swivel has three main 
functions: to remove or prevent line twist, 
to prevent a sinker or float running down 
onto the hook, and to provide a means of 
attaching a trace. When using swivels, 
remember that every swivel should relate to 
the line diameter. The lighter the line the 
smaller the swivel needed. 

There are many different types of swivel, 
each suited to a different application. The 
most popular are the barrel, box, torpedo, 
three way and the ball bearing. Most of 
these can also be purchased with a snap or 
clip device attached to one end for easy 
changes of lures and terminal items. 

THE BARREL SWIVEL 
Inexpensive, relatively strong and fairly 
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efficient, the barrel swivel is usually made 
of brass and is generally regarded as an all 
purpose swivel. 

When selecting a range of useful sizes, 
stick with the smallest ones that will do the 
job. As a rough rule, use a size 10 to 14 for 
lines up to 6 kg; a size 6 to 8 for lines from 
6 to 15 kg; and a size 2 to 4 for lines over 
15 kg. 

Some manufacturers make a range of 
black barrel swivels and these offer distinct 
advantages in certain types of fishing. Some 
voracious feeders such as tailor, mackerel 
and hairtail can easily bite through a line 
when striking at a flashing brass swivel. 
Black swivels avoid this problem. 

THE Box SWIVEL 

Somewhat similar to the barrel, the box 
swivel has an open, box-like mid section 
which reveals the mushroomed ends of the 
eyelets that hold it to the body of the 
swivel. Box swivels are noticeably stronger 
than barrels and less prone than any other 
type to clogging with sand or grit. 

The box swivel’s only drawback is that it 
is not available in the very small sizes best 
suited to light and ultra-light tackle. 

THE BALL BEARING SWIVEL 

This type of swivel is recommended for 
saltwater trolling, spinning and game 
fishing. The constant movement of a line 
through water, especially one attached to a 


lure performing with an erratic action, will ©THE TORPEDO SWIVEL 


cause most lines to twist. In these Considered the heavy-duty model, the 
situations, the most efficient swivel 1s torpedo swivel does not have the free- 
unquestionably the ball bearing model. spinning ability of the ball bearing swivel. 
Similar in shape to the barrel swivel, It relies instead on strength to serve as a 
these are sometimes made of stainless steel link between the main line and the trace 
rather than brass and retain their free action —_ and is sometimes used when fishing for big 
where a barrel swivel may lock under the fish such as mulloway and cod. 
force of a heavy load. In addition, ball The smallest torpedo swivels have a 
bearing swivels are much stronger for a breaking strain of around 90 kg, and far 
given size than barrel swivels. heavier ones are available. They are more 
However, ball bearing swivels are not commonly used by commercial fishermen. 


without faults. Any accumulation of sand THE THREE WAY SWIVEL 
and grit in the mechanism will render them Mainly used for deep water fishing, these 
next to useless. Because of this, ball bearing swivels offer a means of attaching droppers 
swivels are not recommended for beach above a bottom-rigged sinker. They are a 
fishing. variation of the box swivel, with a third 
eyelet attached, usually at right angles to 
the other two. 
THE SNAP SWIVEL 
This useful addition to a swivel allows a 
lure or trace to be changed on a rig without 
the bother of tying knots. Favoured by 
trolling and spinning anglers, the snap 
consists of a safety pin style clip attached to 
one end of a swivel. 

Snap swivels are very convenient in many 


fishing situations and are particularly useful 
where quick lure changes are called for. 
There are several different types of snap clip 
Torpedo with the coast lock, cross-lock and Sampo 
ii clips generally much stronger than the 


cheaper, safety pin types. 


RINGS 
se ae oe There are two types of ring commonly used 
and snap by fishermen: split rings and solid brass 
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rings. Similar to rings found on key rings, 
split rings are made of brass, chromed brass 
or stainless steel. They are mainly used for 
hanging hooks on lures. Some cheap lures 
are also fitted with very poor quality split 
rings or rings vulnerable to corrosion. The 
lures may be alright but the rings and 
hooks should be upgraded to suit local 
conditions. — 

Solid brass rings are particularly useful 
for joining different sections of line such as 
a trace to the main line or running a short 
piece of line to a sinker. Rings are cheaper, 
lighter and less expensive than swivels; they 
are also stronger. However, rings do not 
correct line twist as swivels do. 


Fish with fangs like this wolf herring make 


traces necessary. 
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TRACES 


A length of wire or nylon that connects the 
hook or lure to the main line or double line 
is known as a trace. 

The purpose of a trace is to prevent 
break-offs of the line from fish with sharp 
teeth, line cuts and chafes caused by a fish’s 
gill plates and abrasions from the tails and 
bodies of hooked fish. A trace also allows 
the angler to lift fish from the water over 
rocks and other damaging surfaces with 
reduced risk of breaking the main line. 

The most popular wire traces are 20 to 
40 cm lengths of nylon coated, multi- 
strand wire with a swivel at one end and a 
clip at the other. These traces are effective 
for light to medium tackle and average- 
sized fish. However, where larger fish are 
being tackled, stronger, homemade traces 
are recommended. Several brands of trace 
wire are available in convenient packs of 5 
or 10 metres. 

Traces are essential for sport and game 
fishermen chasing large, powerful 
speedsters such as Spanish mackerel with 
their well developed, razor-sharp teeth. 
Sharks always need a wire trace. Heavy 
nylon traces are used for most other game 
fish and on lures for trolling. 

Anglers seeking large mulloway and 
flathead are obliged to use heavy nylon to 
stop the line wearing through. Nylon traces 
are fitted to many rigs to prevent bust-offs 
and aid in handling the fish. 

Lure casting anglers almost always use a 
short length of heavier nylon trace to 
prevent bite-offs and abrasion resistance. 
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BASIC LURES 


Fish take lures because the lure either GAMEFISH 
imitates something they normally feed on TROLLING LURES 


or triggers a territorial response. Lures will 


ae Bs Lures for catching marlin, large tuna, 
catch fish in virtually every form of fishing 5 so 


and are an integral part of the angling wahoo, mackerel, dolphinfish and other 
es game fish have been developed over a long 
Part of the attraction of using lures is period. These lures are basically a solid 


: | ‘head’ with a plastic or vinyl skirt. The 
that they are fun. Sometimes the fish are P y 


| Le ; } shape of the head dictates what type of 
scen attacking the lure, sometimes there 1s 


:; action the lure will have. 
a reward for the angler choosing the place 


; These lures come in a vast array of 
where a fish may be holding, presenting a 


a8 colours and patterns. If you need advice on 
lure and receiving a strike. 


The following isa briefrundown ofthe what works best in a particular area, check 


types of lures available and some of their with your tackle dealer. 


applications. 
SQUID AND FEATHERS 


Squid and feathers are actually just smaller 


versions of the gamefish trolling lures. 
However, they are an essential tool on any 
boat that goes to sea. These lures may be a 
simple plastic squid while others are 
combinations of metal, feathers or plastic. 

Squid and feather lures are used to catch 
all manner of small table and bait fish 
including tailor, salmon, bonito, 
barracouta, kingfish, mackerel, tuna and 
many more. 


BOAT-SHAPED JIGS 
Boat-shaped trolling jigs like the Halco 


The range of lures available can be bewildering and Smith’s tuna jigs are also used to catch 
for the beginner surface fish. These lures have been around 
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for many years and are particularly popular 
with commercial fishermen. The lures work 
well but can cause extensive line twist as 
they often spin when trolled. Generally 
they are best fished on a cord handline. 


LEADFISH 


Moulded leadfish are generally used for 
casting and jigging and are attractive to a 
wide variety of fish. Being heavy for body 


size, these lures cast very well and are 
popular with both boat and shore-based 
anglers who need to achieve casting 
distance. 

Small leadfish type lures are also used 
extensively in freshwater for catching redfin 
and trout. These lead lures come in many 
varieties and colours. 


CuT METAL BARS 


metal bar lures are chromed to provide an 
attractive ‘flash’. 

These lures are particularly important for 
anglers casting off the ocean rocks and 
patterns like WK Arrow, Halco Javelin, 
Half-by-Quarter, Juro Sliced and Wonder 
Sliced are all constant fish takers. 


MINNOW LURES 


Minnow lures come in a very wide range of 


lure sizes from a few centimetres through to 
30 cm and are one of the best options for 
many species. 

Minnow lures have a ‘bib’ which digs 
into the water, takes the lure under the 
surface and provides a fish-attracting side- 
to-side movement. The shape of the bib 
dictates the depth and action of the lure. 


BIBLESS MINNOWS 


Metal bar lures are also extremely popular 
with boat and shore-based casters. Most 


Bibless Minnows, as the name suggests, are 
minnow types without a bib. They rely on 


Cut metal bars 


an eyelet placed at the balance point of the 
lure to achieve stability and action. They 
are usually trolled but some types can be 
cast and jigged. 


POPPERS 


Poppers are surface lures designed to create 


The cupped or angled face of the lure (or 
propeller in some cases) makes a 
commotion on the surface that some fish 
find very attractive. 


PLUGS 


splash and noise across the top of the water. 


These lures are really variations on the 
bibbed minnow theme but constitute a 
range of lures that particularly target 
estuary and freshwater fish. 

Plugs dive and wobble seductively and 
are the key to success with fish like bass, 


yellowbelly, cod, bream, sooty grunter and 
other members of the perch family. 


SPOONS 


Spoons are usually made of pressed and cut 
metal and there are some very sophisticated 
designs on the market. These lures cast well 
if the gauge of metal used gives the lure 
good weight. 

Some of these spoons, like the Wonder 
Wobbler, are designed with Australian 
conditions in mind. This lure is extremely 
useful for fish like flathead, tailor and 
salmon in the saltwater and trout in fresh 
water. Others like the Pegron minnows and 
Toby-type patterns are also very useful. 


BLADED SPINNERS 


Bladed spinners are freshwater lures that 
work on trout, redfin, bass, yellowbelly, 


Minnow lures usually have a 
distinctive bib. The lure in the 


centre 1s a bibless minnow. 


Murray cod and the other perch species. 
The spinning blades imitate insects and 
other aquatic fauna on which freshwater 


fish feed. 


CoOBRA/TASSIE DEVILS 


Australian-designed lures renowned for 
their excellence in freshwater lakes and 
when trolling for trout, salmon, golden 
perch and many others. They feature a 
coloured lead tube moulded inside a clear, 
winged casing. They have the casting 
qualities of leadfish and the action of a 
spoon, making them useful for both casting 
and trolling. 


FLIES 


Flies are imitation insects, and aquatic 
fauna and fish designs, tied with feathers 
and other materials. They are cast and 
fished with fly fishing tackle, though they 
are also trolled at times. Flies are mainly 
used on trout although a wide range of fish 
will also take them. Some of the tied, insect 
imitations are so life-like it is easy to see 
why an insect feeder like a trout is so easily 
fooled by them. Some large flies are also 
used for saltwater angling and trolling. 


FISH ATTRACTORS 


Fish attractors of various kinds are also used 
in conjunction with lures. In salt water 
these take the form of ‘teasers’ and ‘birds’. 
These items are set behind the boat 


amongst the lure pattern and are aimed at 
attracting the large predators and 
stimulating them into striking the lures. 

In fresh water, flashers and bladed 
‘cowbell’-type attractors are used when 
trolling for trout. These attractors are 
particularly effective when trolling in large 
impoundments. 


SPEED KILLS 


The essential factors in making lures work 
is speed and presentation. Tuna and most 
game fish like lures trolled fairly fast with 
speeds of 5 to 10 knots being common. 
Tailor, salmon and most inshore species like 
a slower speed, around 3 knots. Trout and 
inland freshwater fish prefer speeds between 
1 and 2 knots. 

The speed of either the troll or lure 
retrieve must match both the action of the 
lure and the preferred feeding speed of the 
fish being sought. 

On some fish, lure placement and 
presentation may be critical. This relates 
mostly to fish which live in or around 
cover, like bass, barramundi and other snag 
dwellers. 

While the lure still needs to be worked 
at an appropriate and attractive speed it 
will not catch the target fish unless first 
being placed within the strike zone of 
where the fish is located. This means 
accurate casting is an essential part of 
successful lure fishing and should be a 
priority when chasing fish that live or hold 
near cover. 
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FLOATS 


The prime function of a float is to keep the 
bait suspended at the correct depth and 
indicate to the fisherman that the fish are 
biting or at least interested in the bait. 


SHAPES AND SIZES 


There is a wide range of floats on the 
market with different shapes and sizes for 
various fish species and angling situations. 
Most are made from buoyant material 
including foam, cork and wood, sometimes 
with plastic or aluminium stems. 

Floats also come in a variety of colours. 
White and light colours are most effective 
in still, dark waters whereas bright colours 


such as red, orange and yellow are best for 
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choppy, turbulent conditions. 

The use of a float is largely optional 
when fishing for most species. However it 
is a near essential piece of equipment when 
seeking mid-water and surface feeding 
species such as luderick, mullet and garfish. 


CHOOSING A FLOAT 


In very calm waters where there 1s very 


little breeze and no current, the best choice 
is often a quill float. Where there is more 
chop on the water and a stronger current, a 
pencil type float is favoured; it carries more 
lead and its larger top is more easily seen. 

A popular float in freshwater fishing is 
the clear plastic or bubble float. Its 


Left to right: stem, quill and pencil 
floats 


on 
transparency makes it difficult for the fish 


to spot and it can be partially filled with 
water to provide casting weight. Mullet 
and garfish anglers sometimes choose a 
bubble float, and it’s a firm favourite with 
freshwater fishermen pursuing trout. 


RIGGING A FLOAT 


Most floats are designed to ride upright in 
the water. If, after casting, you find that the 
float is lying on its side, it is either out of 
balance and needs the addition of lead to 
the stem, or the bait has come to rest on the 


bottom. It may also be riding unnaturally 
because the rig has tangled with the float. 
Rigging a float is simple: just thread the 
line through the centre hole or, for stem 
floats, through the float runners. Work out 


at what depth you want your bait 

suspended, then attach the stopper at the 

same distance along the line from the hook. 
The stopper must be small enough to 


pass unimpeded through the rod runners 


when casting. It can be a small length of 
nylon line knotted around the main line, a 
piece of wool, some thread or a rubber 
band. It needs to be big enough to jam 
against the float and not pass through it. 
Easy-to-use stoppers, simply called ‘Float 
Stoppers’, are available from tackle shops in 
rings of 6 to 10. 

Just enough of the float should lie above 
the surface of the water to make it visible. 
This position achieves neutral buoyancy 
and offers less surface to any wind, cutting 
down unwanted drift. 


THE STRIKE FACTOR 


Knowing when to strike has to be learned 
from first-hand experience. When the float 
bobs up and down, it could be small bait 
fish having a pick at the bait. If the float 
moves steadily in one direction, it is usually 
a fish showing definite interest in the bait. 


The float is usually pulled down. Some fish, 
such as leatherjackets, cause the float to 


Bubble float 


disappear slowly beneath the surface, others 
like drummer will plunge it quickly out of 
sight. Luderick sometimes swim upwards 
with a bait and cause the float to lift a 
fraction. 

It takes time to learn these different 
behaviour patterns and when best to raise 
the rod tip and set the hook. But, whatever 
form the strike takes, there is little doubt 
that a ‘down’ — the name for a bite that 
sinks the float — is one of fishing’s most 
exciting moments. 


FLOATS AT A GLANCE 


Quill Float: Used in reasonably calm 
waters and usually set on the line rather 


than running, the quill float can be easily 
adjusted to hang baits at different depths. 
It is particularly popular with estuary 
luderick anglers, garfish specialists and 
some freshwater fishermen. 

Pencil Float: A somewhat heavier style 
favoured by garfish and mullet anglers, the 
pencil float is virtually a large quill. It is 
used where there is a little chop on the 
water and a slight current. Also useful for 


A bobby cork is usually rigged 
as a running float. It permits 
the user to fish at great depth 
yet only have a short drop for 


simple casting. 
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estuary luderick. 

Stemmed Float: The typical luderick or 
blackfish float, but also used for mullet, 
drummer and the like. Has a cork or foam 
body with a stem of cane, dowel or 
aluminium. May be rigged either fixed or 
running. 

Bubble Float: This stemless float is often 
chosen by trout anglers using mudeyes and 
other natural baits. Plugs or holes allow the 
float to be partially filled with water, thus 
allowing changes to its buoyancy and 
adding casting weight. 

Bobby Cork: Usually designed to slide 
freely up and down the line and stop at a 
particular depth. The bobby cork is a firm 
favourite with rock fishermen. It allows 
them to suspend baits in rocky spots that 
would otherwise snag a conventional rig. 
Gives greater distance and accuracy in 
casting than most other float designs. 
Feeder Floats: These float or float 
attachments are filled with berley which 
then slowly enters the water around the 
baited hook. Feeder floats are very useful for 


mullet, garfish, tommy ruff and carp 
fishing. 


CARING 


Despite the best efforts of many fishing 
tackle companies, corrosion of the metal 
parts of fishing reels and terminal tackle is 
still a problem. Although it is a 
diminishing problem in reels, as the 
application of high-strength plastics, 
graphites and various additives has made 
the outside bodies of many reels corrosion- 
proof, inside it is a different story. 

The purchase price of a reel is often a 
good indication of its overall quality and 
this includes its corrosion resistance. The 
manufacturers of very cheap reels simply do 
not worry about the research and 
development of seawater-resistant products. 
Their only concern is price. 


Fishermen have the final say in how 
corrosion affects their reels though. In 


many cases it depends on how and where 
the tackle is used. Reels used for sedate 


FOR TACKLE 


estuary fishing will not have nearly as many 
problems as the reels used on the ocean 
rocks and beaches. Rock and beach tackle is 
constantly being bombarded by salt spray 
which eventually affects the metal. Sand 
and grit add an extra wear factor. 


MAINTENANCE 


Corrosion can be prevented by regular 
maintenance and care of tackle. The 
simplest solution with most outfits is to 
gently hose the rods and reels with fresh 
water and let them dry. The drag 1s then 
backed off and the tackle stored. This is 
fine if the gear is being used regularly, but 
if not, a more complete service is required. 

About every three months the reel 
should be wiped down with a greasy cloth, 
the body screws oiled and the internal 


Fishing tackle is frequently 
bombarded with salt spray 
which of course can corrode 


rods and reels, 


workings given a light coating of reel 
grease. Bail arm springs and bail rollers 
should be treated with light oil. 

The reel does not need to be stripped 
down, just opened and greased. A full strip 
down will help in the long run but it is not 
necessary unless there is a major problem. 
The whole cleaning procedure takes less 
than fifteen minutes per reel. 


METAL TO METAL 
CONTACT 


One point that anglers forget 1s that a great 


deal of corrosion is caused by metal to 
metal contact and the salt acts purely as a 
catalyst to encourage the reaction. 

The main problem is chrome on brass 
reel seats, which cause electrolytic reactions 
with the aluminium alloy in the body of 
the reel. This results in frozen reel seats, 
collars and winch nuts. The reels show 
damage by loosing paint along metal edges 
and in the body area. 

Any time copper or brass materials are 
combined with aluminium alloys, there 
will be problems, so it pays to look for this 
when servicing the reel. 

Some corrosion problems faced by 
anglers concern metal rod ferrules. 
Fortunately the glass-to-glass join, now 
favoured by manufacturers, is corrosion- 
free. For those using metal ferrules, the 
only solution is to make sure that the two 
pieces are separated every time the rod 1s 
stored. A smear of grease on the male end of 
the ferrule will prevent any short-term 
problems. 
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CARING FOR HOOKS 


As previously mentioned, hooks are very 


prone to corrosion. Water and wet hands 
soon combine to rust a whole tackle box if 
care is not taken. However, there are several 
ways you can care for hooks. 

The best solution is not to carry several 
hundred in the tackle box at one time. 
Water will get into boxes one way or 
another and damage the hooks. Keep the 
tackle box stocked with enough hooks for a 
few days fishing and reload from hook 
cartons stored at home. 

Hooks can be treated with fish oil, but 
this also attracts and holds a lot of dirt and 
salt, making the tackle box fairly dirty and 
grubby. 

Spraying the hooks with anti-corrosion 
sprays like WD-40 will probably preserve 
the hooks, but may significantly reduce the 
number of fish caught as these chemicals 
tend to repel fish. 


SAVING LURES 


Lures have particular corrosion problems. 


Both the hooks and rings can corrode, 
causing lost fish. The best solution is to 
saltwater-proof the gear first by using 
stainless steel split rings and nickel- 
cadmium hooks. Washing the used lures 
under the tap when cleaning the gear also 
adds to their lifespan. 

Rigged bait lines that are used each week 
can be rigged with stainless steel hooks to 
keep them ready for use. The same goes for 
large trolling lures that are to be stored 
until required. 


BASIC CASTING 


Casting is a basic fishing skill. The angler 
combines the casting action of the tackle 
with timing and placement to position the 
bait or lure where it is most likely to hook a 
fish. 

Being able to cast proficiently means 
that you have control over your tackle, and 
can cast accurately. It can also make the 
difference between returning home with 
fish or empty handed. 

Apart from a few specialised centrepins, 
fly and game reels, all reels are intended to 
be used for casting. Each reel type demands 
a casting technique suited to its design. 


REEL TYPES 


Basically, there are five categories of fishing 


reel used in casting: threadlines, sidecasts, 
closed-face, centrepins and overheads or 
baitcasters. 

Most anglers learn to cast with a 
threadline or sidecast reel. These fall into 
the category of fixed-spool reels. As this 
name implies, the spool remains stationary 
while the casting weight pulls line off over 
the lip of the reel (see Choosing a Reel, 
pp. 10-12). 

Baitcasters and overhead reels rely on a 
different casting principle. Also known as 
revolving drum reels, they use the casting 
weight to spin the spool and feed out line 
during the cast. This action is controlled by 
the angler’s thumb in order to prevent over- 
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runs and backlashes. For this reason, casting 
revolving drum reels is more difficult than 
working with fixed spool models. 

Some modern baitcasters and overheads 
have a built-in magnetic braking system 
which helps control the speed of the 
spinning spool and makes casting easier. 
These are recommended for beginners. 


RODS 


Different tapers, lengths, designs and 


materials all have a direct bearing on the 
rod’s casting capabilities. Apart from short 
boat rods and heavy game sticks, most rods 
are built with a specific casting style in 
mind. Long, thin, slow taper rods are 
intended for casting light weights, soft 
baits or long cumbersome rigs such as those 


Using an overhead reel takes control and an 
educated thumb. 


used by luderick specialists. On the other 
hand, short, fast taper blanks have the 
capability to fire out heavier, more compact 
weights a considerable distance with 
extreme accuracy in experienced hands. See 


Rod Selection, pp. 5-9. 


DISTANCE CASTING 


In many locations, the ability to cast a long 
distance is a prerequisite for catching fish. 
Beach and rock fishing often requires hefty 
casts in order to clear shallow, inshore sand 
flats or rugged, reef-strewn ledges close in. 

The golden rule with distance casting 1s 
not to expect too much too soon. It’s best to 
start with short, smooth, controlled and 
reasonably accurate casts. Once you've 
gained a little confidence and have a feel for 
the tackle at hand, then you can try for 
greater distance. 


ACCURACY 


In certain types of fishing, accuracy is more 
important than distance casting: fly fishing 
for trout, flicking worms at shallow water 
whiting and casting baits and lures around 
mangroves are just a few such types. 
Accuracy, like distance casting, is more a 
matter of finesse than strength. Each reel 
type requires a different technique for 
casting accurately. Some reel types are best 
cast with a side sweeping motion while 
others are more suited to the overhead flick. 
One of the best ways to sharpen the 
skills required is to always pick a target 
when casting, even if throwing the line out 
over an open expanse of water. Choose a 


spot on the surface and see how close you 
can get to this imaginary target. 


PRESENTATION 


When stalking fish at close quarters or in 


shallow water, it 1s of the utmost 
importance to present your bait delicately. 
A bait slapped down on the water can easily 
spook a wary or fickle fish. The same thing 
can happen with a lure crash-landing in the 
middle of a feeding school of fish or right 
on top of a touchy trout. 


BALANCED TACKLE 


Correctly balanced tackle will ensure that 
an outfit is comfortable to use and suited to 
its intended casting purpose. Matching lure 
or casting weight to line size and to the 
casting ability of the rod will make casting 
easier and allow accuracy, distance and 
delicate presentation to be achieved much 
more readily. Balanced tackle makes fishing 
simple and fun. 


PROPER LINE LOAD 


Most casting problems arise from incorrect 
line loading. A spool that is grossly over- 
filled will end in a tangle or ‘bird’s nest’, or 
in the case of a threadline or sidecast will 
spring off the spool in uncontrollable coils. 
At the opposite extreme, too little line will 
obviously reduce casting distances. This 
applies particularly to threadlines and 
sidecasts where line drag on the spool lip 
becomes extreme with low line levels. 
Threadline, closed-face and most 


baitcasting reels usually have built-in line 
laying devices such as oscillating spools or a 
level-wind line carrier. Large overhead and 
sidecast reels rely on the angler’s fingers 
evenly guiding the line and applying 
sufficient tension to pack it down neatly. 

It is crucial that you always wind the 
line on the reel under some tension to 
prevent loose line loops springing up and to 
stop the line cutting into itself. A tightly 
packed, correctly filled spool will ensure 
trouble-free fishing. 


BAITS AND LURES 


Certain lures, baits and terminal rigs are 


prone to fluttering, tumbling or twisting 


: 


during the cast. This action can pose 
problems to the inexperienced angler and 
not only leads to reduced casting distance 
but it is the main cause of over-runs on 
baitcasting and overhead reels. 

More aerodynamically designed lures are 
generally better for casting, particularly 
into the teeth of a stiff breeze. The same 
goes for sinker designs, with the snapper or 
bomb patterns being superior to the flatter 
spoon types when it comes to long-distance 
casting. 

Poorly shaped baits can also lead to 


casting problems especially when you are 
seeking long distance. It is always better to 
cut long, thin strips rather than flat chunks 
of bait that will cause wind resistance. 


sap 


This illustration shows the correct method for casting with a double-handed or heavy-duty threadline 
outfit. Power should be applied by pushing forward with the top hand (the right hand in the case of a 
right-handed person) and pulling back towards the body or the thigh with the hand holding the rod butt. 
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USING A 
LANDING NET 


Landing nets are a basic part of fishing 
equipment. They are a way of ensuring that 
the catch is safely landed. However, it 1s 
essential that landing nets be used correctly. 

Nets are important because, despite the 
tested breaking strain of a fishing line, it 1s 
usually impossible to lift a fish more than 
one third of the stated line strength. For 
example, a 1 kg bream would be very hard 
to lift on 3 kg line in a straight pull, and 
may well snap that line if it gives a strong 
kick. Other factors like the hook pulling or 
tearing free or being bitten off also make 
netting the fish a wise decision. 


TYPES OF LANDING NET 


Landing nets are available in a wide range 


of designs to suit the various applications of 
the broad fishing environment. 

Anglers who walk the banks of streams, 
for example, tend to use nets that are small 
and have only the grip for a handle. This 
allows the net to be swung from the belt 
and easily carried. Trout anglers are 
particularly fond of this style of net. 

Most boat anglers prefer landing nets 
with a roughly square jaw to enable good 
fish to fit into a small net area. The handle 
is about | metre long and the frame 
approximately 45 cm by 45 cm. This type 
of net can handle fish up to about 4 kg and 
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can be conveniently stored on any boat. 

Big landing nets have been produced 
over the last few years to meet the demands 
of snapper, mulloway and barramundi 
anglers for more fish handling capacity. 
These nets are oversize, but make landing 
good fish very easy. Large nets can handle 
fish to 15 kg without fuss. 

Rock and jetty fishermen need nets with 
long handles to reach their fish. In the past, 
the nets were commonly fitted to long 
canes, but now lengths of aluminium tube 
can be threaded together to produce a 
handle of any required size. Telescopic 


versions are also available. 


A dusky flathead safely in the landing net 


NET MATERIALS 


Landing nets are mostly made of 
aluminium tubing with nylon netting 
suspended by the shaped jaws or frame. 
Wooden-handled nets are also readily 
available and are often stronger than the 
more popular aluminium frames. 

The nets can be either hard nylon or soft 
cotton material. The hard nylon material 1s 
by far the best as it does not catch on the 
hooks as easily as cotton. This is 
particularly important for lure anglers, as 
the treble hooks can be very difficult to free 
from cotton netting. 


USING THE NET 


The secret of using the net is to play the 
fish out first so that it can be easily led to a 
waiting net. 

If working in a pair, it is important that 
the angler position the fish carefully for the 
person with the net. If working alone, the 
angler positions the fish and then reaches 
for the net. 

Most fish cannot swim backwards and 
can only change directions when going 
forward. Therefore, the net should always 
take the fish head first — never chase the 
fish with the net from behind. It is 
important that the fish’s head is not lifted 
clear of the water, as this may cause it to 
thrash wildly. 

The net is held partially submerged and 
the fish should be firmly but calmly led 
towards it. As the fish approaches, the net 
can be lowered a little further and, as the 
head of the fish goes into the opening, the 


net is pushed forward to take the fish fully 
into the bag of the net. The net is then 
lifted clear of the water and the fish landed. 

It is quite acceptable to use the net by 
placing it directly under the hooked fish 
and then lifting it up and around the fish. 
This is usually done on small fish of under 
1 kg or so. 

Very big fish can also be handled with a 
net at times; the trick here is to make sure 
the bulk of the fish is in the net before 
lifting. Even if the fish’s tail is hanging out, 


there’s a good chance it can be landed. 

In all cases the whole process is simply a 
matter of control. Control the fish and your 
haste and a lot more fish will be landed! 


The fish is led calmly towards the net and then 
the net is lifted gently up and around the fish. 


FISHING AN 
ESTUARY 


The word ‘estuary’ basically describes that weed beds, reefs, bridges, oyster leases, 


stretch of a coastal river between its mouth —_ undercut banks, snags, rock walls and 
and the upper tidal or brackish water limit. cockle beds will always hold fish of some 


An estuary may also be a bay, a lake, a type. These features or ‘structures’ should 
mangrove creek, a harbour, an inlet or a always be the primary target areas for 
saltwater lagoon. fishing effort. 
Estuaries in all their forms carry a huge LOCATING FISH SPECIES 
range of fish in a very diversified spread of | Estuarine species such as bream are flexible 
habitats, many of which are easily in their habitat choice and may turn up 
accessible. It is not surprising that estuaries almost anywhere, while others, like 
are our most popular fishing areas. mangrove jack or cod, are more particular 
The key to successful estuary fishing lies about their choice of habitat. Mangrove 
in understanding four general areas: jack, for instance, tend to dwell in the 
habitat, tides and time, bait and tackle. matted roots of the mangrove trees that line 


tropical creeks while cod like to hole up in 
a cave, crevice or around a rock pile. 


FISH HABITATS 


However, the two species regularly overlap. 


To be a consistently successful estuary Mulloway are another very selective fish 

angler, a good understanding of the fish’s and often reside around particular 

habitat is essential. formations, especially pylons, reefs and 
Features such as deep holes, channels, steep drop-offs or holes. 
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Late in the day on Cockburn Sound 
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Barramundi patrol the edges of snag 
lines and tidal sheer lines where smaller 
creeks join the main stream. These areas 
contain prolific bait supplies in most 
tropical estuaries, and also serve to 
concentrate food supplies of all kinds. 

King George whiting like isolated 
patches of sand within extensive weed beds, 
while the east coast sand whiting prefer 
sandbanks where they hunt yabbies, worms 
and small shrimps. 

Snapper tend to seek out reefs, wrecks 
and deeper areas of broken bottom, 
particularly if lots of shellfish or crabs live 
in the same area. In the large, relatively 
featureless bays of southern Australia, a 
single uprising or depression on the bottom 
is often enough to hold snapper. 

Flathead like the edges of channels and 
holes, although they have a tendency to 
turn up wherever there is a patch of sand or 
nearby cover of ribbon weed. 

Factors such as salinity and turbidity, 
which affect the physical make-up of an 
estuary, can also influence fish distribution. 

By fishing an estuary regularly you will 
soon acquire a good idea of the type of fish 
that inhabit the various parts of it and you 
can then choose an area with the type of 
habitat preferred by your target fish. After 
that you must tailor your fishing times, 
tackle and techniques to that species or 
group of species. 


TIME AND TIDE 


Time and tide are critical factors to be 
considered when chasing most estuary fish. 
These two related factors will largely 


dictate fish location and behaviour. 

Some fish use the low light of dawn and 
dusk to stage their feeding sprees. Others 
use the cover of darkness to gain access to 
shallow waters where they feed during the 
night. Most fish feed best at dawn and dusk 
and a few hours either side of these times. 
Many species are strongly linked in their 
behaviour to the tides and rely on certain 
phases of the tidal cycle to bring them food, 
or to allow them access to food-rich areas. 
Fish in this category include mulloway, 
whiting, flathead, mangrove jack, 
barramundi, threadfin salmon and bream. 

As the tide falls, bait fish, prawns and 
other titbits are forced to leave the shelter 
of mangrove roots or sandbanks and return 
to the channels, where predators are sure to 


be waiting. Naturally enough, these 
channels often fish best on the falling or 


Tropical creeks provide plenty of sport like this 
4 ke queenfish. 
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low tide. Dusky flathead, in particular, 


make good use of falling tides to force prey 
towards their concealed location or ‘lie’. 

Tides can also be important to fish like 
whiting, bream, luderick and the many 
other forage species which inhabit an 
estuary. A rising tide will give them access 
to feeding areas like yabby banks, cockle 
beds and weed-covered shorelines. 

At times of big tides it’s often advisable 
to fish the creeks that run into rivers as 
many fish will use the higher water to push 
into country they can’t normally reach. 
Backwater areas of big estuaries are also 
good spots during these spring or king tide 
cycles of maximum water movement. 
TIDAL CONSIDERATIONS 
The effects tides have on fishing a 
particular area depends very heavily on the 
waterway itself. 

In the middle of a big bay, lake or 
harbour tides are not always such a major 
consideration, as water movement in such 
places is not great. However, in a coastal 
river or mangrove creek the tides will often 
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Jetty fishing is a popular way of 
fishing an estuary. 


make the difference between a good catch 
and a poor catch. 

By carefully watching tidal movements 
and planning your fishing expeditions 
around them, you can definitely increase 
your catches. Carefully note which set of 
tidal variables work for you, and look for 
them again in the future. Fishing success 1s 
all about patterns. Define the productive 
patterns and you are halfway there. 


BAITS OR LURES? 


Fishermen have the choice of using either 
natural baits or lures as a means of catching 
fish. Both methods work; the choice 
depends on the fish being sought and 
personal preference. 

Predatory fish are the main target when 
using lures, while bait fishing 1s more 
broadly based and can be applied to every 
fish given the right circumstances. 
COLLECTING YOUR OWN BAIT 
There are many baits available around the 
foreshores of estuaries which anglers may 


use. Some are easy to obtain, others more 
difficult. Natural baits are good fish takers 
in the estuary. Tackle stores and outlets 
sometimes sell these natural baits alive or 
very fresh, but in many areas you will need 
to be self-sufficient and gather the bait. 
Details on baits and methods of 
collection are provided in the Fishing 
Australia Pocket Guide, Baits and Rigs. 
LURES IN THE ESTUARY 
Estuary lure fishing is effective right 
around the country on a wide variety of 
fish. Lures are no more than artificial baits 


that attract aggressive fish and cause them 
to strike. The lure moves through the water 
like an injured fish or crustacean and is 
usually eaten for this reason. Some fish do 
however hit lures purely on territorial 
instinct, perceiving them as an intrusive 
threat to their chosen domain. 

There are two main types of lure fishing 


undertaken in estuaries: spinning, where 
the lure is cast and retrieved, and trolling, 
where the lure is towed behind a slow- 
moving boat. 

Lure selection is usually governed by 
matching the type of bait that the fish in 
the area are eating with something from the 
tackle box. See Basic Lures, pp. 28-31. 


TACKLE 


The secret with estuary tackle is to fish as 


light as possible while still being able to 
handle the fish hooked. Local fishing 
conditions will generally dictate the most 
popular style of rod and reel for a particular 
area. 

Hooks should suit the bait size and 
presentation should always strive for a 
natural approach with light sinkers suited 
to the gear and conditions. 


Cast ahead of boat, close to shoreline 


Si Ne ho A hys co 
be, 


Recover line when boat draws level and cast again 
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This technique is used when drifting and fishing for bream along deep, rocky shores. 
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FRESHWATER 
FISHING 


Australia has a range of great native 
freshwater fish plus a few introduced 
species which are both a boon or villain 
depending on the individual’s perspective. 


NATIVES: 
TEMPERATE WATER 


Although many sections of their natural 
environment have been badly damaged by 
poor land use, agriculture and the 

_ placement of dams and weirs across the 
rivers they previously roamed, the inland 
fish have tenaciously held on and are still 
present in most rivers. They have 
fortunately thrived in many of the dams 
and impoundments around the country. 

The main species are golden perch 
(yellowbelly), Murray cod, silver perch, 
Macquarie perch and eel-tailed catfish. Less 
common are the trout cod and freshwater 
blacktish. 

Peak fishing times for native fish often 
revolve around rising water temperatures 
and a high barometer but some fish can be 
located all year round. The best baits are 
shrimps, crayfish, mudeye, worms and 
wood grubs. Lures also work very well, 
particularly when the water is warm. The 
best lures tend to be the small- to medium- 
sized deep-diving plugs, bladed spinners 
and small spoons. 


Finding congregations of native fish in a 
river or lake system requires locating fish 
holding structures such as deep holes, rocky 
gorges, wood piles, fallen trees, undercut 
banks and sunken snags. Early morning and 
late afternoon are usually the best times. 

The areas immediately downstream of 
weirs and other obstructions are also worthy 
of special attention, particularly during a 
‘fresh’ or rise in river height. 


A quiet afternoon on a river 
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BASS 

Bass were once common in every coastal 
river and creek from the Noosa River in 
Queensland right around to the Hopkins 
River in western Victoria. Now, although 
numbers are reduced, they are still found in 
most coastal rivers to some degree. Their 
last stronghold is on the New South Wales 
north coast where most of the rivers remain 
undammed. Bass need to move between 
fresh and salt water in order to spawn and 
dams and weirs prevent this. 

The best places to look for bass are above 
the tidal limit of a river and the areas of 
backed-up fresh water. The fish are great 
structure dwellers tending to hold in fallen 
timber, under snags, along rock ledges and 
under willows and deeply cut banks. 

Lures are the most efficient way of 
catching bass. Strong-actioned, diving 
plugs are best but bass will also take 
poppers on warm summer evenings. Baits 
of worms, crickets, grasshoppers and 
shrimps fished under small floats close to 
the snags are also effective. 


INTRODUCED SPECIES 


A number of introduced fish have also 
established themselves in our inland rivers 


and become a serious angling proposition. 
REDFIN 
Redfin can be found in rivers and dams 
from southern Queensland right around to 
Western Australia. They compete with and 
often displace native fish species in many 
areas, hence their reputation as a pest. 
Redfin are commonly taken on worms, 
shrimps and yabbies and they will also take 


lures aggressively (small diving plugs and 
bladed spinners are the most popular). 
These fish also respond very well to 
vertically jigged lures which are also called 
‘bobbers’. Once found in this way, the fish 
can be taken in big numbers. 

Redfin are good table and sportfish and 
are generally welcome despite their status 
as a pest species. 

CARP 

Carp have reached plague proportions in 
some areas and are generally regarded as a 
pest. The carp causes a great deal of damage 
to stream beds and aquatic plants. Their 
feeding activity is also linked to the 
muddying or turbidity of many inland 
waters. They are also associated with the 
eating of the spawn and young of most 
native fish. 

Carp are caught on bread, dough, sweet 
corn, worms and pudding baits though 
they will sometimes take a lure or fly. On 
the whole, carp do not make good eating 
though some people do find them 
palatable. The only saving grace of the fish 
for the angler is that they do fight well. 
TROUT 
Trout are an introduced fish but they have 
not proved to be a pest as with other 
introduced species. The trout is a cold 
water fish and its range is limited by the 
availability of cold water temperatures 
throughout the year. The fish are available 
in highland areas from south Queensland 
through to Western Australia. 

Trout will respond to almost all manner 
of fishing techniques. They are caught on 
baits, lures and flies. Bait fishing is 
probably the most popular method for 


catching trout and can be conducted from 
the shore or a boat using light casting 
tackle. Most anglers opt for a weighted bait 
to assist them in casting. Suspending a 
worm or mudeye below a bubble or light 
quill float is also extremely popular. 
Trolling in lakes and dams is very 
productive. Lures such as Tassie Devils, 
Lofty’s, Flatfish, Kwickfish, wet flies and 
small, deep-diving plugs all work well. 
Multi-bladed fish attractors known as 
‘Cowbells’ or ‘Fenders’ are often used in 
conjunction with the trolled lures. The 
lures are attached to the end of the cowbell 
and trolled slowly around the lake or dam. 
In rivers and streams, best bait fishing 
results will be obtained using the bubble 
float rig and drifting a worm, mudeye or 


grasshopper through the pools and runs. 
Spinning the creeks with small-bladed 


Trout are a popular introduced species. 
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spinners, spoons and little plugs is also 
productive, while spinners are used when 
walking the shoreline of lakes and dams. As 
casting distance is a priority when working 
from the shore of the lake, heavy-bodied 
lures such as Tassie Devils, Pegron 
Minnows, Little T’s, Baltic Minnows and 
heavy-bladed spinners work best. 


TROPICAL FRESH WATER 


Tropical freshwater fishing is usually 
focused on barramundi but there are many 
other species and options. Fish like sooty 
grunter, jungle perch, saratoga, tarpon, 
catfish and archer fish all provide plenty of 
fun. However, barramundi fishing is an 
industry in itself and the fish is a world- 
class freshwater opponent. 
BARRAMUNDI 

Barramundi inhabit both fresh and salt 
water and usually live near shelter or snags 
and ambush their prey by bursting from 
cover. 

The fish found in fresh water are 
generally smaller than their saltwater 
counterparts with | to 5 kg fish common 
and only a few larger fish (to 10 kg). 

Freshwater barramundi are found in the 
upstream sections of coastal rivers and in 
the large billabongs left over on the flood 
plains after the end of the wet season. The 
fish are usually caught on lures, and a huge 
range of specifically designed, Australian- 
made lures is available. They also take baits 
of live mullet, herring and large shrimp 
readily. 

The fish are caught by trolling the edges 
of weed beds, lily pads and near snags. 


Casting of lures and baits takes place in the 
same areas. 

The fish is acrobatic and a spectacular 
fighter, and tackle of 6 to 10 kg is preferred 
by most anglers. 

SARATOGA 

Saratoga are found in the Fitzroy—Dawson 
River catchment, in a few Queensland dams 
where they have been stocked, in streams 
on the western side of Cape York and 
through the Gulf into Arnhem Land and 
towards the outskirts of Darwin. 

Saratoga are often found in lagoons when 
seeking barramundi. The fish prefer the 
quiet backwaters with heavy aquatic cover, 
such as lilies and overhanging trees. 

Saratoga will take small lures 
aggressively. Their hard mouths make them 
difficult to keep on a hook, although plenty 
of them are landed. 

TARPON 

These lightweight scrapers are common 
throughout tropical streams and lagoons. 
They readily take small lures and flies and 
are great acrobats on light tackle. The fish 
are often seen feeding on the surface in 
eddies and current edges. 

They also have a hard mouth that does 
not hold a hook very well. Small jigs work 
best on these fish with the single hook 
holding them securely through their 
acrobatics. 

FORK-TAILED CATFISH 

The fork-tailed catfish is regularly taken on 
both baits and lures by anglers chasing 
barramundi. The fish is generally regarded 
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as a bit of a pest when barramundi are the 
target species but they fight well and are 
quite reasonable table fish. 

ARCHER FISH 

Archer or rifle fish feed on insects and small 
aquatic animals. The fish can accurately 
shoot down terrestrial or flying insects with 
a jet of water from its mouth, hence its 
name. 

Archer fish will take small lures and put 
on quite a good struggle for a small fish. 
The fish are mostly located under lily pads 
and near overhanging timber or fallen trees. 
JUNGLE PERCH 
Often termed tropical trout, these 
magnificent fish are dwellers of fast-flowing 
tropical rainforests. As many of these areas 
have been cleared and lost, the jungle perch 
have disappeared but they are still found in 
areas where their habitat is intact. 

The fish are keen on small lures worked 
through the pools and around snags in the 
creeks, 

SOOTY GRUNTER 

The sooty grunter is a very widely 
distributed sportfish found in tropical 
creeks, billabongs and watercourses. The 
fish are tough scrapers, average 0.5 to 1 kg 
and are caught in a very similar way to 
southern bass. 

The fish inhabit snags, weed beds and 
areas where trees or grasses overhang the 
waterway. Accurate casting will help with 
catching these fish, but they are aggressive 
and will keenly chase and strike a well 
placed lure. 


ROCK FISHING 


Fishing from rocky ocean shores is an 
extremely popular form of angling around 
much of the Australian coastline. Rock 
fishing is attractive because it offers a wide 
range of popular species, from luderick to 
black marlin, that can be caught using all 
sorts of tackle and tactics. Rock fishing also 
provides a range of locations where big 
catches can still be made. 

The real problem for the beginner 1s to 
find a rock fishing style that suits the way 
they like to fish. With rock fishing there 1s 
no one rod and reel that can cover all the 
options; instead there is a wide choice of 
suitable tackle. 


BOTTOM AND 
FLOATER FISHING 


A large number of popular species can be 
caught off the ocean rocks while fishing on 
or near the bottom with lightly weighted 
or unweighted baits. This fishing style 
relies on fishing the active water close to 
the rocks. 

Baits are usually presented so they sink 
slowly and move about with water activity. 
Often the lead is fished right on the hook. 
Extra lead may be required if long casts are 
needed or if the fish sought lives closer to 
the bottom, as with leatherjackets and 
sometimes bream and drummer. 

The choice of tackle for this style of 
fishing varies a little with personal 


preference and regional fashions but the 
best general purpose rock fishing outfit is a 
6144 or 5144 type rod, a 650 size Alvey or 
large threadline reel and 7 to 9 kg line. 
This outfit will handle most of the target 
species and even some of the heavy duty 
customers if care is taken. 


GANGED HOOK RIGS 
Fishing pilchards and garfish on ganged 


hooks is a proven method of taking a range 
of fish from the rocks. Tailor, salmon, 
snapper, Spanish mackerel, bonito, 
kingfish, barracouta and bream are all 
regular takers of these baits. 

Ganged hook rigs rely on an active 
presentation of a bait that fish find highly 
desirable. Pilchards and garfish are 
normally used unweighted or with a light 


Spinning the washes with lures 1s a productive 
way to fish the rocks 


sinker. The idea is to keep the bait moving 
through the water so it looks attractive to 
the hunting fish. 

Detailed information on such rigs is 
available in the Fishing Australia Pocket 
Guide, Baits and Rigs. 


BOBBY CORKING 


A bobby cork is a stemless float which is 
usually spherical, egg shaped or torpedo- 
like in design. The size of bobby corks 
varies depending on the type of fish and the 
bulk of the bait being used. 

Bobby corks are used to suspend a bait at 
a desired point in the water column. The 
point where the bait is suspended is 
determined by a stopper placed on the line 
(see Floats, p. 33). 

Bobby corks need to be weighted so that 
the bulk of the float is submerged. If the 
bobby cork floats too high in the water 
then it will present significant resistance to 
the fish, causing it to shy away from biting. 
Some bobby corks are also weighted by the 
manufacturer to add both casting 
performance and in-water balance. 

Bobby float rigs cast well and can cover a 
lot of ground. The depth range can be 
varied easily and the rigs, if set correctly, 
rarely snag the bottom. Currents and 
washes can also be used to carry bobby 
corks towards likely spots or further 
offshore than the bait could usually be cast. 

The range of baits and manner of 
presentation available when using bobby 
corks is limited only by the imagination of 
| the angler. The main uses are in suspending 
ganged pilchard and garfish rigs for surface 


fish, drifting live baits for large predators 
and suspending baits close to the bottom 
for bottom fish. 


LURE FISHING 
FROM THE ROCKS 


Lure fishing from the rocks is an active and 
fun way to catch a wide range of fish. 
Species like tailor, salmon, kingfish, bonito, 
tuna, Spanish mackerel, pike, barracouta 
and snook can all be taken. 

The best tackle is usually a 3.2 to 3.7 
metre fast taper rod, capable of throwing a 
50 to 100 g metal lure a distance of 
80 metres or more. Either overhead or large 
threadline type reels are used. The reels are 
usually highly geared to allow for a wide 
range of retrieve speeds. Fish like tuna 
demand a high retrieve speed while tailor 
and salmon respond best to medium 
retrieve speeds. 

Most of the lures used are metal, 
weighing between 50 and 100 g and are 
selected on weight to match the casting 
capabilities of the outfit in use. Some 
lighter threadline outfits are also used to 
cast active lures like minnows, but straight 
running lures like lead fish and cut metal 
rod types are the best options. Chrome and 
white lures are perhaps the best all-round 
colours for fishing from the rocks. 


LAND-BASED 
GAME FISHING 


Land-based game fishing is a very 
specialised branch of the sport that takes 
place on rock ledges that jut into deep 


ee 
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water along the coast. In these spots, 
anglers using live and dead baits suspended 
under floats or balloons fish for marlin, 
large tuna, kingfish, cobia, Spanish 
mackerel, sharks and even sailfish in 
Western Australia. 

This is not usually a good training 
ground for beginners. Results can be hard 
to come by and this type of sport demands 
patience and perseverance. It is fun for its 
devotees but newcomers should perhaps 
choose more productive styles of angling. 
However, the basics can be learned fairly 
rapidly by watching and talking with those 
involved in the sport. 


LUDERICK FISHING 


Luderick, also known as blackfish, are a 
very important part of rock fishing on the 
east coast. An ardent band of anglers pursue 
blackfish along the coast with an almost 
religious fervour. 

Luderick are mainly herbivorous, and 
graze on a range of seaweeds and algal 
growths. The two main baits are a leafy 
growth known as ‘cabbage’ and a fine- 
strand, silky green weed. Both types can be 
gathered on the rocks. 

The gear needed for luderick is a 3.5 
metre slow tapered, ‘soft’ rod, a centrepin 
reel and a range of floats and small hooks, 
usually in the Sneck, Suicide or Eastern 
Estuary patterns. The floats are finely 
balanced to show when the bait is being 
taken, a movement known as a ‘down’. 

Most of the fishing takes place along the 
ledges and edges of rock platforms so care 
and awareness of sea conditions is essential. 


SAFETY 


No discussion of rock fishing can be made 
without consideration for personal safety. 
The blunt fact is that rock fishing incurs 
more fatalities and injuries than any other 
sport in Australia. 

Rock fishermen need to understand the 
way waves and water effect the area they are 
going to fish. They need to wear protective 
footwear when fishing on rocks with 
slippery or weedy surfaces and they need to 
take care getting into and out of their 
chosen fishing spots. 

For new anglers, (80 per cent of accident 
victims are beginners), this means taking 
the time and trouble to learn about the 
requirements for fishing the rocks safely. 
Carry safety gear and do not expose yourself 
to danger by fishing in difficult spots or in 
big seas. 


Rock fishing 1s the most dangerous form of 


fishing. Safety precautions must be observed. 


BREAKWATER 
FISHING 


A large number of rivers around the 
Australian coastline have a rocky 
breakwater (also known as a breakwall or 
rockwall) forming all or part of their 
entrance to the sea. Other breakwaters 
extend from bays and beaches. 

Breakwaters provide a very good 
environment for a huge range of fish. They 
also give anglers easy access to a lot of fine 
fishing territory, much of which would 
otherwise be outside the casting range of 
shore-bound fishermen. 

Breakwaters are a natural fish corridor 
where fish can both enter and leave the 
estuary system. Oceanic fish may also 
appear at the river mouths, attracted by the 
easy feeding and the inter-mixing of estuary 
and ocean water. 


TACKLE 


The best tackle for working most 
breakwaters is similar to that used for rock 
and beach angling. Long rods are preferable 
as they allow the angler to keep line and 
fish away from snags and rocks. The best 
general-purpose wall outfits are medium 
action rods 3 to 3.5 metres in length, fitted 
with either sidecast or threadline reels. Line 
breaking strain can range from 5 to 12 kg, 
depending on the size of the fish being 
handled and the terrain. 
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Long casts are not usually necessary as 
most of the action happens close to the 
wall. 


TECHNIQUE AND RIGS 


Breakwaters are seen as difficult places to 
fish by many people because of the rough 
terrain and indeed sinker and terminal 
tackle losses can be high if some basic 
procedures are not followed. 

Most river entrances have a strong tidal 


flow which will carry the rig around, no 
matter how much weight is used. The 
secret of breakwater fishing is to work with 
the natural forces, not against them. 

The most common problem is casting 
out only to find the current carrying the rig 


Anglers line a breakwall 


into the rocks further along from the 
fishing spot. This often results in a snag. To 
avoid this, cast the rig out and then walk 
along in line with the bait for 50 metres or 
so. Then retrieve the bait and walk back 
up-current and repeat the process. If 
conditions are crowded and walking is not 
possible, the bait should be cast as far as 
possible up-current and then worked back 
to the angler’s feet. 

Many anglers use floats to keep their 
baits clear of the bottom, and this can be 
very successful, particularly when fishing 
with live baits for larger prey. The float or 
bobby cork (see Rock Fishing, p. 51) can 
be set to suspend the bait off the bottom, 
but well within the strike range of the fish. 
Again most anglers using floats will tend to 
walk them along the wall rather than fish a 
fixed location. 


AUXILIARY EQUIPMENT 


Anglers fishing rock walls need to carry a 
long-handled net or gaff to land their fish. 
When fishing at night, a headlamp is 
mandatory as it 1s needed to light your way 
while fighting or landing fish. 


Footwear is also important on the uneven 
and sometimes slippery surfaces. Sandshoes 
or joggers are best. This is certainly no 
place for thongs. 


BREAKWATER BAITS | 


A wide variety of baits can be used when 


fishing from breakwaters, depending on the 
species being sought. As a general rule, live 
baits work best for larger species such as 
mulloway, cod, flathead, tuna, mackerel, 
trevally and bonito. Pilchards and lures are 
used for tailor, salmon, school mulloway, 
snapper and bonito. 

One type of bait always worth trying 1s 
the crabs that live on the rocks of the 
breakwater, as these are usually a major 
dietary constituent of the fish that live 
there. Cut the crab in half leaving a set of 
legs on each side. A 2/0 hook is inserted 
into the back leg hole then through the 
body leaving the point of the hook exposed 
on the cut edge of the crab. This is fished 
with a No. | or 2 ball sinker right on the 
hook and is a top bait for big bream. 
Worms, prawns, yabbies and squid are also 
excellent baits along most breakwaters. 


This diagram shows the best 
way of presenting crab bait for 
use off a breakwall. By cutting 
the crab in half the angler can 
pass the hook through the back 
leg and the body, leaving the 
point exposed at the front. 


BEACH AND SURF 
FISHING 


To start enjoying surf fishing all that is 
needed 1s a single, medium-weight rod 
between 3.2 and 3.7 metres long witha 
medium to fast taper, combined with either 
a threadline reel featuring a spool diameter 
of approximately 6 to 6.5 cm, or a sidecast 
reel with a spool diameter of about 15 to 
16 cm. 

A spare spool for whichever reel is chosen 
should be considered, as one spool can then 
be filled with good quality, fine diameter 
monofilament line of 4 to 5 kg breaking 
strain, while the other holds 8 to 10 kg 
breaking strain. The lighter line suits 
whiting, tommy ruff, bream, dart, flathead, 
salmon and tailor. The 8 kg line is adequate 
for most larger fish including mulloway. 

Some anglers may prefer an overhead 
casting reel. These are more suited for 
beach fishing on medium to heavy rods 
when casting larger weights or working 
with lures. 

To complete a useful surf fishing outfit, 
the newcomer will need a good shoulder 
bag, a sharp knife, sharpening stone, pliers 
for emergency ganging of hooks, an 
assortment of swivels, sinkers and rings, 
and a range of hooks and lures. 

It also helps to have a bait holder to 
attach to your belt so that you are not 


THREE KEYS TO SUCCESS 


There are three important ingredients for 
successful surf fishing: being able to ‘read’ a 
beach, understanding the behaviour of the 
fish being sought, and good bait. 

Basically, a beach without formation is 
flat and evenly graded and looks the same 
from one end to the other. Both shallow 
and deep water beaches can lack formation, 
due most likely to a lengthy period of small 
seas and steady, light offshore winds. When 
waves build up, their pounding cuts sand 
from the beach, scours channels and creates 
holes, gutters, sandbars, and flats. It is 
these features the surf angler should be 
looking for. 

From a high viewpoint, such 
characteristics are easily discernible. 
Shallow sandbars and flats will show as a 
lighter green often with whitewater 
breaking over the area. In deeper water the 
green darkens, while channels and holes 
show the darkest colouration of all. 

Channels are deep water formations 
extending from beyond the surf break. 
They run roughly parallel to the beach over 
varying distances, often extending on past 
adjacent headlands. There may be more 
than one channel on a beach. Two parallel 


always walking back up the beach to your channels divided by a deep flat provide 
gear. excellent fishing. 


Channels are the highway by which fish 
enter and leave the beach. Gutters enable 
fish to travel into holes on a sand flat or 
into shallow, fertile water close to the 
beach. 

Sandbars and flats are similar to each 
other. Their shape and depth changes 
depending on sea and wind conditions. 

Sand spits are fingers of sand connected 
to the beach. How high above water level 
and how large they are depends on tidal and 
wind conditions, as well as the power of the 
run or current sweep along the beach. A 
gutter alongside a sand spit is almost 
certain to hold some fish. 

A steady supply of food and some 
disturbed water surfaces are essential for 
regular fishing action off the beach. For the 
most part, flat, featureless beaches are 
devoid of activity. 


FISH AT YOUR FEET 


Many whiting, bream, tommy ruff and 
flathead are caught along sandbars, banks, 


Sandy channels between a reef and the shore are 


ideal for catching fish like bream and whiting. 
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spits or in shallow gutters very near the 
beach’s edge. Dart are often in the nearest 
line of waves to the angler and salmon, 
tailor and mulloway may be hunting 
almost anywhere, especially under cover of 
darkness. 

Tailor preter deeper channels and will use 
foamy water as cover but dislike too much 
suspended sand in the water. Salmon and 
mulloway will often frequent rougher 
conditions and shallower water than tailor. 


SINKERS, NOT ANCHORS 


On some beaches the use of weighty sinkers 


may be required to reach the best locations. 
But remember, a sinker should be heavy 
enough to carry the bait out and hold it on 
the bottom but not necessarily anchor it 
there. Your bait should always move slowly 
in the current. In this way it covers a wider 
zone and hopefully crosses paths with more 
fish. 

If a heavy sinker and bait 1s continually 
washed towards the beach or the angler has 
to move rapidly along the beach to stay in 
touch with it, the conditions are probably 
too rough for fishing anyway. 

It is generally conceded by long-time 
surf anglers that very calm conditions on 
beaches, especially on bright days, are less 
productive than overcast days and seas with 
at least some surface movement. 

Judging the conditions takes a little 
time and experience but by looking 
carefully at where the fish should be, 
available food supply on the beach and the 
sea and weather conditions, good catches 
can be made off the beach. 


OFFSHORE 
FISHING 


Despite the exposure given to the high 
profile game and sportsfish, most 
Australians go bluewater fishing to catch 
table fish. In the north there are coral trout 
and reef fish, in the temperate zone snapper 
and mulloway, down south snapper and 
tassie trumpeter and in the west, 
Westralian jewfish (Dhufish). A wide range 
of other good eating fish may also be taken. 

There are two real skills in catching good 
table fish. The first is being able to find the 
grounds, and the second is to use rigs that 
will present baits efficiently to the fish in 
that situation. 


SHALLOW AREAS 


Starting close to the coast, the nearest 
grounds are likely to be the washes off deep 
water headlands, near-shore bomboras and 
islands. The fish here are basically the same 


as those encountered by rock fishermen, 
although boat anglers have the advantage of 
being able to fish shallow locations well 
offshore. These shallow areas can yield 
extremely good captures if worked with a 
combination of light tackle and a bit of 
berley. The berley is needed to concentrate 
the fish in the angling area and to get them 
on the bite. 

LIGHT IS RIGHT 

Light tackle and 4 to 6 kg lines are 
necessary to get the best out of the inshore 
situation, as the fish in these areas are often 
shy. In coral areas heavier line classes are 
needed to cope with the powerful drives of 
coral trout and cod towards the unforgiving 
bottom. 

Baits are fished with just enough lead to 
get them to the bottom, and in many cases 
no lead at all is used. Baits are usually 
worked on 1/0 to 3/0 size hooks with small 


Bluewater fishing is extremely 


popular in Australia. 


bug or ball sinkers fished right on the 
hook. 

Floating pilchard rigs are very successful 
for a wide range of fish in these situations. 
The best way to work the pilchards is by 
casting them out and letting the water 
move them about. If tailor, salmon, snook 
or mackerel are about it may be worthwhile 
to retrieve the pilchard slowly to attract 
strikes, 


THE MAGIC FLOATER 


In areas of moderate depth, less than about 
AQ) metres, ‘floating rigs’ that fish the mid- 
water can be used to pick up fish like 
snapper, kingfish, mackerel and others that 
patrol a range of water levels. The best of 
these floaters is simply a pilchard on a 
ganged hook rig with a No. 2 bean sinker 
to take it down. The bait is paid out 30 to 
4() metres or so and allowed to find its own 
level. While this bait does not get as many 
strikes as the bottom baits, it does account 
for a significant number of better quality 


fish. 


IN DEEPER W ATER 


Once anglers move away from physical 
features that are visible from the boat, two 
basic forms of fishing take over. One is 
drifting with relatively heavily weighted 
lines, and the other is anchoring over 
specific patches of reef and fishing with a 
range of baits. 

DRIFTING 

Drifting covers a wide range of territory 
and appeals to most anglers as a simple and 
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trouble-free way of catching a feed. The 
gear used is either a handline or short boat 
rod fitted with an Alvey snapper winch. 
Line sizes vary depending on the area and 
the size of the fish being caught. Drifting 1s 
usually possible out to a depth of about 

140 metres and even further if there is very 
little current or wind. 

The usual rig is a heavy lead on the 
bottom with two or three hooks on 
droppers off the main line. However, there 
are several variations on this theme, and the 
rig can be adapted for presenting live baits 
or ganged pilchards in areas where big fish 
can be expected. 

Most anglers settle on lines from 15 to 
25 kg in temperate areas and 30 to 50 kg 
in the tropics where the fish are larger and 
the bottom terrain more difficult. Hook 
sizes are chosen to suit the fish although 
strong patterns are generally preferred. The 
most common sizes are 3/0 to 5/0 in 
temperate waters and 5/0 to 10/0 in the 
tropical areas. 

To be consistently successful, drifting 
anglers need to rig carefully, use good baits 
and, most importantly, get to know the 
grounds that produce fish. A quality depth 
sounder is an invaluable tool in locating 
offshore fish, but the landmarks that are 
used to locate the reefs are even more 
important. The use of Global Positioning 
Systems (GPS) technology, which uses 
satellite-established co-ordinates to locate 
fishing grounds, is beginning to make 
landmarks redundant, but it will be a while 
before these units are in common use. 

Once a few productive areas are 
established, good results will usually be 


possible on a regular basis. Anglers can of 
course move from spot to spot until fish are 
located. 

The usual technique in deep water is to 
drop a well baited rig to the bottom using 
a heavy enough sinker to maintain bottom 
contact throughout the drift. The line is 
held, waiting for a tell-tale bite, and when 
this is felt the line or rod is lifted firmly to 
set the hook. The fish is then fought to the 
surface and boated. 

It is ano frills form of angling, yet it is a 
style of angling that can yield heaps of fish. 
ANCHORING UP 
Deep water fishing at anchor does require 
location, anchoring and fishing skills to 
produce results. However, this form of 
fishing often produces outstanding results. 

Accurate landmarks and a quality depth 
sounder are needed to locate the reefs and 
areas on them where fish gather. As a 
general rule, the highest point of the reef is 
the most productive, followed by the drop- 
off area where the reef either falls rapidly or 
meets with the sand or mud. Deep coral 
reefs usually have a plateau-type formation 
and it is the edges of these reefs that are the 
best producers of fish. 

To fish the reefs effectively the ground 
tackle used must be heavy and the anchor 
fitted with plenty of chain. 

As a rule, the lines used in this style of 
fishing are mostly heavy — 25 to 50 kg — 
to get the fish off the bottom and into the 
boat as quickly as possible. Often, a hot 
bite only lasts an hour or less and the 
anglers need to catch the fish as quickly as 
possible before they stop biting or the 
school moves on. 


LIvE BAIts DOWN DEEP 

Live baits are favoured for large fish like 
mulloway, yellowtail, kingfish, cobia, 
amberjack, samson, cod and many others. 
However, fresh fillets or whole dead fish 
also work well. 

Blue pilchards rigged on two linked 7/0 
Limerick hooks are also deadly on a wide 
range of fish. In areas where small reef fish 
pick heavily at the baits, squid and octopus 
are popular because of their toughness. 


NIGHT ACTION 


A lot of top reef fish are caught at night 
when their predatory instincts are 
strongest. Reefs that appear barren by day 
often take on a whole new personality as the 
sun drops over the horizon. 


Of course, the boat needs adequate 
lighting to enable people to work. Most of 
the fishing is done with heavy tackle to 
avoid tangles and to work the fish 
effectively. 


Coral trout are much prized as table fish. 


CHARTER 
BOAT FISHING 


Every day, all around Australia’s coastline, 
dozens of charter boats leave harbour jetties 
laden with eager fishermen. The boats are 
usually big enough to carry 10 or more 
anglers and average between 10 and 
2() metres in length. Basics like tackle and 
bait are usually supplied as part of the deal. 

Most boats work areas between the 20 
and 160 metre mark. In certain areas 
deeper water up to 400 metres is fished 
with specialised gear. 

The catches taken depend on where the 
boat leaves port. From the tropical areas, 
top hauls of reef fish including coral trout, 
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Anglers working deck winches on a charter boat 
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emperor and cod are made. From temperate 
waters, snapper, kingfish, morwong and 
nannygai are taken. Snapper, flathead and 
trumpeter are the fish most commonly 
caught in southern waters. 

Anglers on charter boats can land all 
kinds of fish, some good, some unwanted. 
Fish taken occasionally tip the scales at 
better than 50 kg, but the average is about 
1 to 3 kg. 


TACKLE 


The actual gear and rigs used on charter 
boats vary a little according to the area 
being fished, but certain items are common 
to most boats. The handline is the basic 
piece of equipment. 

In the tropics, 40 to 50 kg line is 
common to stop fish like coral trout or big 
cod diving back into the coral and breaking 
the line. Fish like sweetlips, red bass, 
emperor and Maori wrasse can also prove 
difficult. 

In more temperate waters, fish don’t 
have the advantage of coral reefs to dive 
into when hooked and the gear is usually 
lighter, with lines around 15 to 20 kg 
breaking strain being used. 

DECK WINCHES 
A handline is sensitive to the bite of a fish 
but has one disadvantage: it 1s hard to 


a 


| control on the deck and tangles are 


therefore common. 

Most charter boat operators have opted 
for winches to make their work easier. The 
winches are either deck mounted or worked 
on a short boat rod. 

The Alvey winch is by far the most 
popular style of reel for this style of fishing. 
These reels are fitted with star drags and are 
extremely robust and reliable. 

SINKERS 

Both winch and handline anglers use a 
large sinker to take the bait to the bottom. 
This may not be the best way to present a 
bait, but with many anglers on board, the 
only way to keep things organised is for 
each line to go straight up and down. The 
leads vary in weight from about 150 to 
500 g, depending on the depth of the 
water. Sinkers are usually of the snapper or 
bomb type (see Sinkers, pp. 22-24). 
Hooks 

Hooks are usually on droppers off the main 
line. They are attached by using three-way 
swivels or by tying knots in the line to 
produce dropper loops on which the hooks 
are placed. At least two hooks and as many 
as five are used if the fish numbers warrant 
them. 

Hook sizes are governed by the area 
being fished and the fish usually caught 
there. In the tropics a solid 8/0 is about 
standard while in the southern states, a 3/0 
or 4/0 does the job. 

Hook patterns depend on personal choice 
or the advice of the skipper, but Suicides 
and Limericks cover most of the fish. The 
important point is for the hooks to be sharp 
and strong. 
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BAITS 


Baits vary with availability and the area 
being fished. In the tropics, fish bait is used 
almost exclusively. Small tuna, mullet and 
garfish are sliced up and baited. Some small 
fish and squid are used whole and make 
excellent bait. In more temperate waters, 
prawns have been a great favourite for years 
because of their popularity with morwong. 
However, with high prices being asked for 
prawns, other alternatives are popular, such 
as squid, pilchards and fresh tuna. 

Several different species of fish may be 
encountered on any given day and each has 
its own bait preference. Morwong prefer 
prawns and shellfish. Snapper prefer fish 
strip baits or small squid. Kingfish go for 
whole fish or squid. Nannygai favour small 
fish baits. Flathead like small whole fish, or 
fish strips. 

Choice of bait will often be dictated by 
the skipper who supplies it. As with all 
fishing, good fresh bait produces the best 
results. 


THE FISHING 


Most charter vessels drift over a piece of reef 
or known grounds. The anglers work the 
gear straight up and down or at an angle that 
maintains sinker contact with the bottom. 

When a bite is felt, the angler strikes the 
fish to set the hook firmly and then winches 
the fish to the surface. Large fish may have to 
be held on the surface to be netted or gaffed. 

Most anglers keep the fish they catch 
though some groups share the catch around 
so that everyone takes home a good fish or 
two. 


OFFSHORE 
SPORT AND GAME 


While many anglers head offshore to catch —_ bonito, barracouta, snook and similar 

a feed of fish, there is another large group inshore species. The second area is full- 
who work the blue water for sport and blown game fishing for billfish, big tuna 
game fish. and sharks. 


Target fish include marlin, sailfish, 
sharks, tuna of various species, kingfish, 
trevally, cobia, wahoo, dolphinfish, 


LIGHT TACKLE FISHING 


mackerel and other small sportfish. Many of — Most light tackle fishing revolves around 


the fish make very good eating but some trolling lures and working rigged or live 
are marginal and subject to personal taste. baits in inshore waters. This is great fun 
The fishing can be divided into two fishing, with enough light tackle fish still 
distinct but overlapping areas. Light game _ available to provide good sport in most 
and sport fishing covers fish like Spanish waters around the country. Trolling small- 


mackerel, cobia, kingfish, tuna species like to medium-sized minnows and squid-type 


mackerel tuna, longtail tuna, and small lures around inshore headlands, shallow 
yellowfin and bluefin up to 25 kg, plus the reefs, bommies, islands or in coral country 
light line scrapers like tailor, salmon, will almost always yield something. 
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Techniques and tactics vary from place to 
place to suit the fishing needs of each area. 
The tackle though stays much the same. 

Trolling reels are medium-sized, 
revolving drum types fitted to fast-taper 
rods. Line classes from 4 to 10 kg are 
common. Threadline tackle is also very 


popular with many anglers using lures to 
cast to schooling fish. 


HEAVY TACKLE FISHING 


There is also a fair amount of serious heavy 
tackle game fishing available around the 
country. This type of fishing involves 


expensive equipment and a sizeable amount 
of dedication. Catches can be mixed but the 


Game fishing anglers weigh in a large 


yellowfin 


exhilaration of catching a large tuna over 
50 kg, a marlin or a big shark is quite 
something. Being prepared to put in 
seemingly endless hours to catch them is 
the hard part. 

To enjoy either light or heavy tackle 
game fishing the boat must be set up 
correctly. The vessel needs plenty of rod 
holders with those holding the rods in use 
being positioned to spread the lures or 
baits. The other rod holders are needed for 
storage. A couple of gaffs and an insulated 
fish box are also needed. 

A live bait tank is essential, as is a berley 
bucket in southern states. A quality echo 
sounder is also a basic tool of the trade. Add 
a selection of tackle, a few dozen lures and 
the angler can get started. 


LEARNING THE ROPES 


The best way to learn bluewater sport and 


game fishing is to go with an angler who 
knows what they are doing or go ona 
charter boat providing that type of angling. 
The basics are quite simple once learned 
and some very good captures can be made. 
Many anglers mix both light and heavy 
tackle depending on the season and 
locations being fished. Around Sydney, 
anglers may chase inshore fish like salmon, 
kings and mackerel tuna during the spring, 
or choose to fish The Peak for larger 
kingfish, yellowfin tuna and mako sharks, 
or go to the continental shelf for sharks, 
yellowfin and striped marlin. In the tropics, 
anglers may chase Spanish mackerel and 
trevally around the reefs or small marlin 


and sailfish in more open water. 
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POCKET GUIDES 


This guide is the perfect starting point for anyone 


about to cast their first line. It explains the fundamentals 


of topics including tackle and bait selection; beach, 


estuary and rock fishing; and offshore, handline and 


lure fishing. For first-time anglers and those seeking | 


a refresher course, this straightforward guide is 
the book to turn to. 

a Fishing Basics is part of a new series of pocket-sized 
fishing guides from Bay Books. Together, these books 
provide a mountain of invaluable knowledge for all 


those who have an interest in fishing, from beginners to 


experienced anglers. These new guides are written by 


experts, and are compact enough to fit easily into your 
tackle bag or pocket for quick reference or simply for 


, & good reading during those fishing lulls! 


Other titles in the series are Baits and Rigs, 
Top Tackle Tips and Know Your Catch. 
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